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CU An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


A PENNSYLVANIA cement company called by 
Long Distance and secured a 30-ton order from 
a town in New York. Telephone charges $1.95. 
A 24-ton order from a Maryland town; charges 
$2.50. A 20-ton order from a Pennsylvania 
town; charges 75 cents. And a 15-ton order 
from a town in Virginia; charges $3.50. 
Twenty-four hundred miles were ‘‘traveled’’— 
there and back. Total orders secured, $1700. 
Total charges, $8.70. Talking time, 14 minutes. 
So many businesses have found Long Distance 
indispensable in sales work that the “‘key town’ 
plan has been developed as a further assis- 
tance and saving. By this plan key towns 
are selected. Each one of these is central 





to all of the towns in its trade territory. From 
the key towns in the various territories, th 
representatives cover the other towns by tele- 
phone, in minimum time and at low cost. 

To facilitate the use of the key town sale: 
plan, interested firms may arrange for credit 
identification cards to be issued to their travel- 
ing representatives. 

Long distance telephone service can be cus 
tom-made to fit your business. Surprising how 
much long distance calls will do and hov 
little they will cost. Ask the nearest Bel 
business office about the key tow! 
plan. . . . Calling by number take 


less time. . . . . . « « Number, please 
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OTARIANS...Your fellow members in Japan in- 
vite you to visit them during this memorable meet- 

ing. They recommend for your voyage the “Conference 
Ship” the luxurious “TAITYO MARU,” the largest. and 
most comfortable of any steamer in regular service be- 
tween America and the Orient touching Honolulu. It 


joyed for two weeks under congenial circumstances — 
will greatly add to your understanding of the people 
to whose country you are going. On ships of the N Y K 
line you will find pleasant and interesting fellow passen- 
gers. You will take keen enjoyment in the unsurpassed 
N Y K table and cabin service, so smartly American in 


will sail from San Francisco September 12, 
arriving in Yokohama September 28, three 
days before the Conference opens. 


To visit Japan on a NY K liner is the de- 
lightful and logical way to go. Once across 
the gangplank you feel you are already in 
Japan. This pre-Nippon atmosphere — en- 


Specimen Combination Tour 
Japan-China-Manchuria-Korea 


and return including 2nd Pacific Rotary Conference 
October 1 to 3.and Imperial Coronation Ceremonies 
November 6 to 10. Rotarians, take advantage of 
this truly wonderful combination tour. To Japan 
tor the Conference, thence to Hong Kong, Shang- 
hai, Peking, Manchuria, and Korea, and back again 
in Japan for the magnificent festivities preceding 
the formal Enthronement of His Imperial Japanese 
Majesty Emperor Hirohito in Kyoto November 10. 
Tour sails from San Francisco cn Taiyo Maru Sep- 
tember 12 and returns to San Francisco December 7. 
Price includes first class accommodations on steam- 
ers and in hotels, motors and rickshas for sightsee- 
ing and ordinary travel expenses. Inclusive cost of 
complete tour only $1995.00. For further informa- 


tion write any N Y K office about Tour RO. mee 





LOW FARES 


‘Plan now to go to Japan 

and goby NY K. Frequent 
sailings from Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Seattle. 
N Y K rates across the Pa- 
cific are as low as $195 for 
1st class fare from Seattle: 
from San Francisco 1st class 
$230 and $300. Its around- 
the-world fares are from 
$875 up, ist class, in either 
direction. Also various at- 
tractive all-expense tours. 








standard, yet so promptly, courteously and 
smilingly Japanese in accomplishment. 
And added joy—the journey from and to San 
Francisco is broken with a sightseeing day at 
Honolulu. 

Rotarian Motto— Service Above Self” 

N YK Motto—"Service Above Silver” 


Early application 
will insure choice of accommodation 


Full information from any authorized tourist or ticket 
agent. For descriptive literature and free copy of the 
travel magazine JAPAN write 


THE NYK LINE 
CHICAGO 


Monroe Building 
100 West Monroe Street 


NEW YORK 
Maritime Building 
8-10 Bridge Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
551 Market Street 


SEATTLE 
810 First Avenue 


HONOLULU 


ay. LOS ANGELES 
es 63 Merchant Street 


19 Biltmore Hotel Arcade 
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Are you getting 
your moneys worth e 


HE Editors are trying to give you a magazine 
worth twice the subscription price. 


The income from the sale of advertising space is 
of material aid to the Editors in their work. 


The advertisers buy this space because they be- 
lieve YOU are desirous of learning what they have 
to offer; because they believe YOU may want to 
purchase what they have to sell. 


Now, in a way, you are paying for advertising to 
be brought to you and you are not getting full 
value out of what you pay unless you read the 
advertisements in this issue, and unless you an- f oT 
swer those which appeal to you. Rota 


So long as you Rotarians, being the owners of this . 
magazine, permit advertising space in it to be sold |= 
you ought to have a look at the advertisements. gf basin 
It is only fair to the advertisers that you do so. | 


Then if you find something you want to purchase 
you have also in that way gotten value out of flan 
your magazine. z 


Editorial value—advertisement value—a maga- 
zine has both. meas 


Present-day advertising copy is very informative; Lik 
it gives you up-to-date information on industrial, mh 
mechanical, scientific, and commercial progress. wee 





























Emer the advertisements as well as the rest of the magazine — 
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N iy money and that of 
low-Rotarians makes 

‘ation possible. Time 
n THE ROTARIAN was 
re than an official bul- 
ed every month; how- 
time belongs in that 
1en there were only a 
f Rotary clubs. To- 
ROTARIAN recognizes 
wes a definite obliga- 
early one hundred and 
susand Rotarians and 
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rs; to their business 
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of the John O. Knutson Com 
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n the ethical conduct of 

business and in fostering a 

closer and a_ better 

among the peoples of the world. 
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In addition to this general sphere of 
nfluence, THE ROTARIAN also recog- 
nizes that it has a definite field of help- 
fulness to the Rotarian and to the non- 
Rotarian in his business or profession 
and in his family life; and to the 
Rotary club in its various activities. 
very article is presented with the idea 
of helpfulness, in greater or lesser 
measure, in one or more of these defin- 
ite fields of service. 

* * * 

Likewise there is a direct personal 
service that we are frequently called 
ipon to give—those requests of an in- 
finitely varied nature—that come from 
readers by letter, by telephone, by tele- 
graph, and cable. Such requests are 
always weleome and are given prece- 
ence over everything else. This is your 
nagazine—it has been created and or- 
ganized to serve you in various ways 
eficiently and expeditiously. We like 





understanding 


to serve you. We also appreciate your 
letters telling of your magazine likes 
and dislikes. These letters of yours help 
us to build a better magazine for you. 
We never have reached the point—we 
never hope to—when a letter from a 
new reader does not give us a thrill. 
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I Changed My Sign 


By Carlton Murray Brosius 
Bernhardt Kleboe 


and a-calling me; 
it alluring song 


heard that dulcet key. 


TT aa 


1 ecstasy about, 


nd, with hands devout: 
ro NONE; REMAIN WITHOUT!” 


’raptured stood, 





laylight drooped and died, 
spell of mine 
Muse gain song or sign. 


wung the door 
peering street; 
traggled in, unasked, 
iscouraged feet 


caught the strain 

tened overlong; 
sleeping waifs; 

eble making song 





the commonplace 


invitation wide: 
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There are problems in busi- 
n all human relations in exact 
to the falsehood that pre- 
human nature. There is a con- 
nflict between the honorable 
lishonorable, the genuine and 
iterfeit, the right and the 
he original and the imitation, 
and the false. 
| thing that is constructive re- 
iltivation. Things that are de- 
thrive without conscious ef- 
ternal vigilance is not only the 
liberty, but the price of all 
progress. Weeds grow rapidly 
good seeds remain uncultivated. 
Wee 1eed no cultivation. In business 
e garden, there must be an in- 
warfare against the weeds if 
ful harvest is to result. 

The period in history in which we 
are living is correctly designated as the 
“eommercial age.” This age has truly 
a wonderful setting—so wonderful in- 
deed that it will require a historian of 
greater capacity than anyone now liv- 
ing to summarize adequately the mar- 
vels of this era, and some future gen- 
eration must supply that historian. 

Let us glance hurriedly upon the 
rapidly moving panorama of achieve- 
ment passing before us. Generations 
now living have witnessed a vastly 
greater material progress than has 
been recorded in all previous history. 
The nineteenth century gave us many 
wonderful inventions, and each one was 
considered little short of a miracle. 
Invention and improvements since the 
beginning of the twentieth century 
have multiplied so rapidly that we no 
longer think of them as miraculous— 
we merely accept them as a matter of 
course. The automobile was a novelty 
twenty-five years ago. Since then the 
wireless, the flying machine, the mov- 
ing picture, the radio, the telephoto— 
but why enumerate! Transportation, 
communication, education—and busi- 
ness—have all advanced farther during 
these few years than in all past ages 
since history began. 

But here is a significant fact. During 
all the ages that preceded ours, the 
world has had its poets, its philoso- 
phers, its artists, and its preachers. It 
remained for this present age—the 
commercial era—to produce the mar- 
velous material development just cited. 
Have we reached the apex of material 
progress? Have we 
reached the limit of 
inventive achieve- 
ment? Who dares 
to say? 

Has there been 
true progress in 
the business world 
comparable to that 
in the world of in- 
dustry and science, 
and invention? Our 
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marvelous “commercial era” is prob- 
ably a by-product of this age of won- 
derful material achievement. It now 
remains to be seen if business will pre- 
serve these fruits of human achieve- 
ment for the happiness and contentment 
of unborn generations, or permit pride 
of material conquest and arrogance and 
conceit to destroy the finer things of 
present and past civilizations. 


ERE we come again face to face 
with the human element. If busi- 
ness is on a higher or on a lower plane 
now than it was at the beginning of the 
present century, then it is because the 
human element is guided either by 
higher or by lower ethical standards. 

It is quite generally conceded that 
business standards are higher now 
than fifty or even twenty-five years 
ago. We need not go back farther 
than that because business did not be- 
come a dominant factor in world af- 
fairs until the latter part of the past 
century. Here are some of the evi- 
dences: 

Good-will was practically an un- 
known quantity. The business prac- 
tices of fifty years ago on the whole 
were not calculated to produce good- 
will. Today, good-will is known to have 
definite tangible value, often in excess 
of the actual capital involved. Then, 
the average standard of business con- 
duct was low. “Let the buyer beware” 
was the unofficial slogan. “The public 
be damned” was the attitude of many 
big corporations. Business men did not 
talk of ethics or service. It was con- 
sidered smart to drive a shrewd bar- 
gain. The salesman who could talk the 
loudest, lie the fastest, entertain the 
best, and drink the most got away with 
the most business. Do you not agree 
that this type of traveling man (we 
called him a “drummer” then) who 
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called on you during the 80’s—and 
90’s—or even during the first ten years 
of the present century, has largely van- 
ished from the picture? 

Benjamin Franklin's philosophy that 
“honesty is the best policy” was then 
largely a motto for the almanac as far 
as business was concerned. Now it is 
demonstrated daily as a safe and prac 
tical rule of business. 

Does anyone believe that business 
would be permanent or even possible 
today under the standards of 50 years 
ago? If it can be proven that business 
is actually on a higher plane, then it 
must be due to a higher average per 
sonal standard of the human beings en- 
gaged in business. Not only is there 
greater efficiency and competence, but 
more frank honesty; and what is even 
more obvious, a greater consciousness 
of obligation to the public. 

But business has still much to learn. 
It has a long way to go before it can 
be said that ethical concepts com- 
pletely dominate its every motive and 
program. 

Evidence is not lacking of attempts 
now in process to capitalize good-will 
on a scale so extravagant as to sug- 
gest a presumption of permanence of 
this valuable asset. Good-will is really 
a delicate and fragile proposition. It 
cannot long survive if the elements 
that produced it are removed. One of 
the saddest tragedies in business is the 
wrecking of monuments of good-will 
and the resultant collapse of substan- 
tial enterprises through careless disre- 
gard of the sacred obligation to the 
bestower of good-will—the public. 

What is good-will? Is it not an ex- 
pression of confidence! The very foun- 
dation of business today is confidence. 
How long can there be confidence with- 
out character? Honesty is a basic ele- 
ment of character. As there can be no 
good-will without confidence, so there 
can be no lasting confidence that makes 
for enduring patronage and prosperity 
without character and integrity. Good- 
will is the most valuable asset of any 
successful enterprise. The duration of 
confidence and good-will is the ultimate 
measure of the ethics employed in the 
policies pursued. 

The ethical business man will not 
steal. He gives honest weight, honest 
measure, honest service. A reputation 
for square-dealing is of far greater 
value than stolen 
assets. 

The ethical busi- 
ness man will not 
lie. He will not 
misrepresent in his 
conversation, nor 
in his advertising. 
His word is his 
sacred pledge. His 
customers soon 
(Cont’d on p. 59) 
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( )ther Business (Jontacts 


10 
KNOW f no three things that 
men and won ed quite so much 
t Ly knowledge and inspira- 
tion and courte . We should be 
ersistent seeke) ifter all three. If 


we take the knowledge we acquire daily 


and capitalize it when we face our pros- 


pect whether we be buyers or sellers 

there is no limit to what we may ac- 
complish. If we take the inspiration 
which we can accumulate by reading 
and observing and then impart it to 
othe) n our daily contacts, then our 
success ill increase by leaps and 
bounds. Then if we apply courtesy—the 
oil that ease the friction of our busi- 
ne contact ve have “given that 
added measure” that mal association 
a pleasure. So I would say to all em 
} loye : vhether facto y or store- that 
the greatest attributes you can impart 


to your associate are these three: 
knowledge, inspiration, and courtesy. 
And they are closely linked with three 
other words that should be constantly 
in the mind of the clerk and the sales- 
man: Anow wour job 

Saint Paul said—“This one thing I 
do.” I would paraphrase that and say 

“This one thing I know I know my 
job from A to Z and back again. You 
have heard the story of the skilled me- 


who was called into a factory 
a certain machine had stopped 


When the job was 


chanic 
because 
run 


and wouldn’t 





“The salesman 


greeted him 
trouble. 


cordially and said, ‘l am 
Won't you please sit down and tell me about it 


ye 
By Charles R. Wiers 
Illustrations by R. M. Brinkerhoff 
completed the mechanic sent in a bill for 
$200.00 for only a few minutes’ work. 
This charge impressed the president as 
being excessive, so he ordered the bill 
sent back to be itemized. Upon its re- 
turn it read this way—“‘Turning one 
bolt, $1.00; knowing which bolt to turn, 
$199.00.” 
re 
Of the points I am trying to empha- 
sise, I want one to stand out conspicu- 
ously because there is an alarming con- 
gestion of small people in the business 
world. Be a doer of big things. Some- 
where in the Scriptures we are told 
about a fellow who sold out for thirty 
pieces of silver. Another passed the 
title to his birthright for a mere mess 
Neither of these misguided 
individuals had that 
bigness is essential to real cooperation. 
Neither had ever learned that in order 
to play the game in a big way one must 
be his brother’s keeper through storm 


of pottage. 


ever recognized 


and sunshine. 

It is a strange commentary on busi- 
ness relations that very few people have 
learned that it often and pays 
well to spend ten dollars to adjust a 
Let us not for- 


pays 


five dollar transaction. 
get that. 

I remember, when I was with a large 
mail-order house, a man and his wife 
came to our city sales department, and 
made a very vigorous complaint. He 


o°% 


sorry you have been having some 


was getting the better of o1 
salesmen was 
with the customer. 
another young salesman to co 
and join the fracas. The sa 
his name was Sam—asked the 1 
to keep the woman at his desk, 
send the man over to him. 

The customer came 
greeted him cordially and sai 
sorry you’ve been having som 
trouble. Won’t you 
and tell me all about it?” 

He said, in substance, “The p: 
sold me has gone wrong on my 

“How much of it has gone v 
asked Sam. 


who inclined 


The manag 


ove! 


please sit 


“Well, now, look here,” he 
don’t want to argue that quest 
want you to come out and 
house.” 


Sam said, “My good friend, 
were living out in Nebraska, 
wouldn’t come out youl 
we would take your word for it. B 
cause you live here in Buffalo 
reason for treating you otherwise. Hoy 
much of that paint has gone wrons 

“T don’t know.” 

“Do you think half of it has ¢g 
wrong?” 

“No, I don’t think it is as mu 
that.” 

“Well, how about a quarter?” 

“T think that is about right,” sa 


to see 


customer. 
“T’ll_ tell you what 3 
better do,” said San 


“You go back to ou 
sales department. Talk 
the matter over with } 
wife and settle it to sult 
yourselves. If you 
more paint, equal to you! 


original purchase, tak 
paint. If you want 
value of the paint 


money, take that. If 
want something else, 
can have it. It is squarely 
up to you. We are 
to adjust it your wa) 
The customer was 
prised. He went baci to 
the city sales depart 
and took more paint. 
before that man and ' 
an left the store the) 
ordered $112 wort! 
other goods and had 
cash for them—all be 
of the difference in t! 


paint 
. titude of two 


sales 
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learned the fine art of adjust- 
nplaint. 
ave doubtless heard the Mar- 

| story about a man who came 
store one day and exchanged 
This was early in the history 
stitution. The customer came 

exchanged the same hat a 
me. When he came back the 
ne to repeat the performance, 
t k went to Mr. Field and said, 
“W 1all we do about it?” Mr. Field 
xchange the hat.” It was dif- 
r the salesman, because out of 
ilty to Mr. Field and the store, 
eht the customer was taking ad- 
of his employer’s policy. To 
ne whether or not Mr. Field was 
go to Chicago and look at those 
e piles of brick and stone and 
that stand as an eloquent trib- 
ute his business genius. 

Whatever lessons the employer and 
t} nployee is deriving from illustra- 
tions such as these, everyone will agree 
that we are confronted with an urgent 
need for bigger men in every walk of 


a ss 


life. We need men whose characters 
will ring true in every market-place, 
whether in Europe or America or wher- 
ever men have commerce with each 
other. We need men who will turn a 
deaf ear to profits, if in the making of 
them somebody else will be done an in- 
justice. We need men of broader vision, 
larger sympathies, and a determination 
to think constructively in the interests 
of the greatest gocd for the greatest 
number. We need men whose every 
word and deed will be a genuine em- 
bodiment of the square deal and good 
common-sense so strenuously advocated 
and practiced by that great American, 
Theodore Roosevelt, who had to die to 
be appreciated. 
s » £.@ 

7OU may ask why I take the time 

to emphasize such an everyday thing 
as courtesy. Well, simply because we 
are living in a somewhat jazzy age. The 
smart and the flippant seem very much 
to the front. Such simple everyday 
words as “please” and “thank you,” in 
many cases, have been tossed into the 
discard or else they are being delivered 
with a chill. A thoughtful “Good morn- 
ing” is soon forgotten when it is said in 
a perfunctory manner that makes you 
feel that a string is tied to it. 

A few weeks ago a banking friend of 
mine, in a comparatively small city, 
hastily agreed to give a radio talk on 
“Banking in Washington’s Time Com- 
pared With Our Own.” He appealed 
‘© me to help him prepare his speech. 
I rallied to his support and spent nearly 
a whole day compiling notes on my 
reading of eight books. The job over, 
I took the data home, whipped it into 
re ‘sonable shape, and then brought it 
back to the office to dictate. I did some 
‘urther revising and then sent it speed- 
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ing on its way for th 
education of the multi- 
tude. How much edu 
cating it did I do not 
know, fol the reason 
that my friend has 
never acknow ledge d 
the manuscript. 
The absence of 
a mere “thank 
you” for my co- 
operation in an “Ss 
hour of emer- 
gency doesn’t 
worry me half so much 
as does the fact that 
here is an_ executive 
with 
under him, and _ oh, 
what a sorry exampl 


young people 


he must be holding up 
to them. He 
have been considerate 


might 
enough to have told 
me what a 
speech I had prepared. 

Speaking in Pitts 
burgh recently I con- 
cluded a talk with a few lines from 
Kipling. 


ence from Cleveland who later wrote 


There was a man in my audi- 
me asking if I would send him the 
verses I had used. This I promptly 
did, but up to date I do not know 
what has happened to Kipling’s good 
stuff after I started it towards that 
splendid city on Lake Erie. Does it 
not seem that the prompt interest I 
took in the request of a Cleveland busi- 
ness man should have at least inspired 
him to return a fair display of courte- 
ous acknowledgement? 

If in one home they say “Please pass 
the butter” while next door it is noth- 
ing but “Pass the butter,” then the 
difference between those two homes lies 
in the single word “please” and the 
spirit that should naturally accompany 
it. If I drive up to some gasoline serv- 
ice station and get the gasoline re- 
quested; then on another day go to an- 
other station where I not only get my 
gasoline but also have my windshield 
cleaned, it follows that the difference 
between these two stations is in the ad- 
ditional service rendered. Two stores 


’ 


engaged in the same nature of business 
on the same street may be vastly dif- 
ferent, depending upon the personal 
touch imparted in one and neglected in 
the other. It is the added touch that 
represents the difference. It is this 
added touch that often makes one busi- 
ness succeed and another fail. Let an 
individual display this added touch and 
he can walk with princes and kings. 
Let him disregard it, and he pays a dear 
penalty. 

Mr. Alexander Moore, the recent 
ambassador from America to Spain, 
says that Americans doing business in 
Spaih should learn an old Spanish pro- 












rotten rs 


“T rallied to his support and spent nearly a whole day 
compiling notes on my reading of eight books- 


verb which when translated reads, 
“Politeness is worth much, and costs 
little.’ Evidently Mr. Moore learned 


from some of his observations that the 
discourtesy Americans display in many 
of their transactions at home is ex 
tended across the seas. This alway 
has been a serious liability among many 
business men seeking foreign markets; 
it is responsible for the poor results 
often secured from the efforts of mer 
chants to induce people on the othe 


side of the Atlantic to buy their ware 


SMILE is worth a thousand 
‘: grouches in any market, either at 
home or Mawr 
campus in Philadelphia there is a sun 
dial erected to the memory of a young 
On the face of the dial are the 
mark only the 


abroad. On _ Bryn 


woman. 
significant 
sunny hours.” The first time I saw 
that dial, which says so much in a few 
words, I thought how that brief inscrip 
tion ought to be paraphrased and passed 
along as a suggestion to every business 
man in the land, especially to the thou 
sands of young business men who are 


words, “I 


leaving our schools and our universities 
and forming their first contacts with 
clients and customers. I would word it 
—“T make only the sunny hours.” 
The world flings its doors wide open 
to those who distribute songs and sun- 
shine. There is but a scant welcome 
for the grouch. Let us not take our 
selves too seriously. Let us not get the 
mistaken idea that it’s our job to re- 
form the universe. The biggest job 


confronting every employer, as I see it, 


is to give young men and young women 
who are associated with them, an op- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Burmese 


Portrait 


By Khim Maung 


Vember of the Indian Legislative Assembly 


ET u sss the Bay of Bengal 
from Calcutta and visit Bur- 
ma, the land of silk and sun- 
shine, the land of pagodas and 

fair-ladies, a land which needs must 
make the. weary wayfarer, the sorry 
sojourner, the vigilent visitor or the 


tourist, pause and repause to de- 
its varied charms and 
many-sided Sorraparanta 

or as it is pronounced in the melliflu- 
of the Burmese, “Thuna- 
payanta”—is the name of 
Burma and they that visited Burma in 
the hey-dey of her glories in times now 
called medieval, often referred to Bur- 
ma as the Golden Land. It is not 
necessary for me to peep into the past 
and tell you of how a race of people in 
far-off Turkestan in the dim and remote 
past, compelled perhaps by the need to 


tired 
light and revel in 
attractions. 
ous manne} 


classical 


search for fresh fields and pastures 
new, impelled perhaps by wanderlust; 
how this race migrated eastward, 


. 


hills 


across 


and 
snow- 


through 
dales, 
clad mountains and 
sun-kissed plains, 
through thickly- 
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wooded forests and 
miry marshes, across 
rivers innumerable and streamlets un- 
countable, overcoming every obstacle, 
and ultimately settling down on the 
banks of the mighty Irrawaddy to 
wander no more. These were the Mons 
and the Thibeto-Burman tribes from 
Eastern Thibet. The traditional names 
of the Thibeto-Burman tribes are Pyu, 
Kanran, and That, and it is conjectured 
that the Pyu, now extinct, may be an 
ingredient in what afterwards became 
the Burmese. 

The Hindus who founded kingdoms 
in Java and Sumatra, had certainly 
trading principalities in Burma effect- 
ing what may be called “peaceful pene- 
tration;” but it was not till about 500 


Photo: Ewing Galloway, 


N. Y. City. 


A. D. that their cultural influenc: 
felt. It was they who gave u 
script, brought to us the laws of M 
and other elements of civilizatior 
Burmese, as I have just indicat 
a Mongolian race, yet their trad 
refer more to India than to 
According to Burmese chronicles, 
raza with his Sakya clansman 
from Kapilavastu in India and fi 
Tagaung on the northern reac! 
the Irrawaddy in 850 B. C. Tas 
was overthrown by the Chinesé a 
people founded Old Pagan and lat 
Prome. Meanwhile the Buddha ! 
visited Legaing and Shivesettaw 
today at the latter place there 
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vyhich are preserved two foot- 

the Buddha—a shrine to which 

pilgrimage 
met m all parts of Burma. But 
) yrints are each three cubit 


is made by the 


the life-time of the Buddha, 
es built the Shwe Dajon Pa 
Rangoon and the Shwemawdaw 
at Pegu and later under the 
ng Asoka, two missionaries, 
| Uttara, were despatched to 
id their work was so fruitful 
cure no less than 60,000 con- 
ome fell through internal dis- 


rea 4 in 95 A.D. and its people, 
fal Oo . gy northwards, founded Pagan 
o 105. They dropped their tribal 
8 4 ind henceforth became known as 
red Ru Three centuries later, 
ha B ghosha brought the scriptures 
“ Ceylon to Thaton. By a curious 


f history the fall of Thaton is 


} 


ited to the religious 
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Such in brief is the Burmese 
account of the rise of the Bur 
mese Kingdom, and the spread of 
Buddhism in Burma. Fiction is 
no doubt here mingled with fact, 
but taken for what it is worth, 
despite decrying on the part of 
dour dealers in dates, fighters for 
facts | 
serves to illustrate the debt that 


mean historians it 
Burma owes to India, in the past, 
for those aids and assistance 
which had helped Burma a great 
deal. There is, however, no time 
for us to linger longer over 
hoary antiquity for interesting 
though it may be, I am more 
keen on showing you Burma as 
it is today and the Burmans as 
they are today. 

A fertile soil, a fairly reliable 
monsoon, a wide expanse of land, 
thinness of the population, and a 





eal on the part of Ana- 
wratha, King of Pagan, 

id lately been con- 
erted to the Buddhist 
fait Hearing that the 
Tripilakas were extant in 
Thaton, he mustered his 
army, marched down to 
Southern Burma, laid 
seige to the city and 
ransacked it. He cap- 
tured the Tripilakas and 
led the King of Thaton as 
captive to Pagan where 
he was dedicated to a 
pagoda, he and his 
progeny remaining for 
ever as “pagoda slaves.” 
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through a series of juggling feats. 








































Among the thousands 
of pagodas in Burma, 
you occasionally en 
counter a freak pagoda 
such as this one near 
Rangoon 


Burmans wa I 


Ireland. 


tempt, ! e e 1 
failed for the nis 
torian ere per 
haps too mg and 
would not roo! ul 
en rachment on 












\ close-up view of one of the intricately carved 
doorways of the Shwe Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon. 
\bove--The Burmese boy puts his huge charge 


Ewing 


religion which teaches gentil- 
ity and equality, tends to make 
the people care-free, happy- 
go-lucky, a smile without and 
a cheerful optimism within. 
We are, indeed, 1 nation of 
Micawbars always waiting for 
something to turn up, and 
though in the past the waiting 
game did not go unrewarded, 
the bustle of modern life, the 
stress of modern conditions, 
the rapid contact with the 
outer world, is forcing us to 
take a new view of life and to 
change our thoughts and ac- 
tions to suit changed conditions. 
The Burmans have been called 
the Irish of the East—both 
having many characteristics in 








common—and an attempt was 
made some years ago to prove 
that the original home of the 
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and cheerful di po 
sition of the Bur 
man, he 1 hot 
blooded and easily 
roused. Anda Burman ina fit of temper 


¢ 


will not scruple to make use of any 
weapon that he can, for the moment, lay 
his hands There is in Burma a 
kind of a large knife called a dah whi« 

is a useful agricultural a ell as a 


of the 


upon. 


domestic implement, and in mo 
murders the dah plays a prominent 
part. Murders do occur in Burma with 
a frequency that has been the despair of 
the authorities. Most of these murder? 
are unpremeditated. 
such other subtle forms of murder are 


Poisoning and 
uncommon, most murders being the 
outcome of strong or violent passion. 
In regard to other forms of crime such 
as dacoity, robbery, and the like, Burma 
holds an unenviably high record as 
compared to some of the Indian prov 
inces. It is not for me to discuss the 
why and the wherefore of this but I 
set down the thing as it is. 

A Burman earns money to spen 



















































A Burmese dancer perform- 
ing outside a temple in Man- 
dalay at a “pwe” entertain- 
ment which lasts all night. 


and not to 


hoard it. As 
soon as a man has earned 
amount of 
either 
for the 
live in, a_ pa- 


a certain 
money, he would 
build a monastery 


monks to 
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was, and said, “Look into the 
tell me how 
still remains.” 
the answer, “It 
will last us another day.” 
Then the cartman gravely 
shook his head and told the 
official, “No, I am not com- 
ing out today.” It is a true 
story and though it may be 
an extreme case, it serves to 
illustrate the Burman’s con- 
tentment! “Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof, 
etc.” “Take no thought of 
the the Bur- 
man might be saying to him- 
self. It often been re- 


marked the 


rice-jar and 
much 


Back 


rice 


came 


morrow” such 
has 


that Burmans 


country. Women have the rig 
and to sit in the local self-g 
bodies, and though they hav 
franchised in regard to the 

lature, their right to sit w 
only the other day by the m: 
And if I know of 
nature aright, the last won 
been said. Burmese women, ca 
part in the 
tees. Not long ago, during 
election for some trustees of 

prevented fro: 
They 

succeeded in ma 
they w 


surmes 


elections of 


pag 


women were 
part in the elections. 
and 


void, 


a case 
election because 
in it! 

There are Burmese women 1 
owners and in fact, the Burms 
hold their oy 
the men. M 





. in Burma 
purely ci 
tract, the 
play no pa 
ceremony. 

among: othe 


the 
tute, 
3urmese Bu 
law, a_ valid 


riage, I need 


(Continued o» 











goda, or a layal where 
the wayfarer may take 
rest and shelter free of 
charge. He _ believes in 
making investment for 
the next existence. It hoto 


seemed to have occurred 
to only a few Burmans to 
fortune to be 
to the 


generations. 


amass a 
handed down com 
ing’ And 
what happens in Burma generally is 
that when a 
estate becomes the subject matter of 


wealthy man dies, his 


a long suit in the law courts between 


the various inheritors of the estate 
for the Burman Buddhist does not pos- 
sess testamentary powers—with the 
result that the estate is broken up. 
And Burmans are a contented peo- 
ple. 


There is the story told of a govern- 
ment official who tried to engage a 
bullock-cart for the purpose of a 
journey he wished to undertake. He 
called at the hut—which 
was an apology for one, consisting as 
it does of a mat walling roofed over 
by a few torn palmyra leaves. The 
cartman sat basking in the sunshine 
in front of his hut, the inevitable 
cheroot in his mouth. To the query 
whether he would undertake the jour- 
ney he made no immediate response 
but turned to where his good wife 


cartman’s 


Photos, 


Herbert 
\ familiar scene in Rangoon—a 


(man holding child) supervising a group of ap- 
prentices who are carving and chiseling figures 


are a lazy people, 
mark is often used against him. 


can be levelled against the Bur- 
man 
He is as lazy as any other peo- 
ple. 
ture with a land of plenty, there 
is perhaps not that incentive to 
work, or the need to worry; but 
the Burman is as industrious as 
any other people in the world. 


ladies, 
occupies a status which is the 
envy 
parts of the world. 
woman is regarded as inferior 
to man in certain respects, yet 
she lives and moves on terms of 
equality with the men. 
bazaars, 
mostly women, who also take an 
active share in the trade of the 
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street sculptor 


in wood and clay. 
and this re- 


doubt whether that charge 


singly and_ individually. 


Lavishly endowed by na- 


y 
’ 


come to the 
woman 


And now to 


The Burmese 


sisters in other 
Though the 


of her 


In the 


the shopkeepers are 





add that in B 
it is as easy 
married as 
out of it. But 


“mutual consent” 
parties cor 


according 


to 


“On the road to Mandalay” the traveler enco' 
hundreds of Burmese girls looking as if th« 
just stepped out of some fairy-tale book, with 
picturesque multicolored parasol hats and 
quaint costumes. 
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Why (Club Service? 


Correlating the work of the club committees 


Chairman of Club Service Committee and Director of the 


By William Moffatt 


{ssoctation 


for Great Britain and Ireland of Rotary International 


~() Rotary is at last awaking to 
' the fact that such a thing as 
“Club Service” is imperative. 
L F For years thought has been con- 
ed upon “other service”; upon 
ve activities. Eyes and thoughts 
en turned upon social service; 
mmunity service; upon the world of 
husiness; the claims of boys; the needs 
f nations; and neglect has been the 
tion of the mechanism (the Rotary 
ib) by which all these services were 
made possible. 
“men do not gather grapes off 
thorns.” If the club becomes a mere 
thorn, full of prickles and unsociability, 
how shall it yield the grapes of Service 
and of Fellowship? To be objectively 
right you must be subjectively sound. 


Thus we have run the full circle. 
We set out from the club full of good- 
will and instinct with the desire to 
serve. The world of Service lay before 
us. It was almost bewildering in its 
immensity. So many “channels. of 
service” offered themselves. But we 
met the unknown with a cheer. Noth- 
ing could damp our ardour, equal our 
confidence, appease our appetite, or 
assuage our thirst. Was not “the club” 
behind us? Did we not have, always 
at hand, that seemingly inexhaustible 
reservoir of enthusiasm, of initiative 
and of goodwill? Why worry, then? 

But, our ledger began to develop a 
tendency not to balance. Our expendi- 
ture of service outran our income of 
vision and enthusiasm. Clubs poured 
out their vital force without great 
thought of renewal. A cistern will not 
give water indefinitely if it has no in- 
flow. The very excess of enthusiasm, 
which enriched the field of service, had 
implicit in it seeds of exhaustion, and 
daring Rotarians, facing the tasks of 
service in the community and to boys, 
were sometimes unaware that feelings 
of langour and lassitude were stealing 
over the club which stood behind them. 

And so we begin to turn our faces 
inwards upon the club. We put a 
stethoscope upon it; feel its pulse and 
diagnose its condition. We look for 


signs of anaemia; of strain and some- 
times find indications that the organism 
is just a bit “run down.” 

This will not do. Let us realize that 
this organization must have a spiritual 
income in excess of its spiritual ex- 
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penditure. “He saved others; Him- 
self He cannot save,” they mocked. 
To give and not to count the cost; to 
labor and not to seek for rest; to fight 
and not to heed the wounds; to toil and 
not to ask for any reward, may be 
heroic, but spiritual bills, like others, 
must be paid out of existing resources. 
Rest means recuperation; wounds need 
attention. 

Thus the idea of Club Service 
emerges, and it is a pungent idea. I 
believe it not only to be a great idea 
but also a most necessary one. The 
thing we call the Club needs care and 
attention; it meeds nourishing and 
strengthening. A system of activities 
in its service must be organized. Much, 
much better were it, in my opinion, to 
make a hundred weak clubs strong than 
to found a hundred new ones. If our 
clubs be not healthy and strong our 
work will be weak and fumbling. This 
is so obvious as to be trite, but trite 
things are apt to be true and truth 
sometimes hurts. 


WHat, after all, is this Club Service 

idea? It is simplicity itself—merely 
a tuning up and a co-ordinating of the 
internal life of the club. Just that. 
It is the prescription of a tonic after 
our diagnosis. By it and through it 
internal committees are correlated. 
They become a team, with the team 
consciousness, instead of the separate 
and disjointed fragments of a crazy 


pavement. To take council together is, 
often enough, the beginning of wisdom. 
At any rate it is a course indicative 
of wisdom. This is precisely what the 
Club Service Committee does. It is 
composed of the chairmen of the in- 
ternal committees and these men meet 
together to take council; to confer; to 
discuss; to look at the club as a living 
organism. They see it as a thing, apart 
from what it does. They seek for 
weaknesses; they cut out overlappings; 
they tune up to concert pitch their com 
mittees; and, above all, they foster a 
team spirit amongst the committees by 
diffusion of the idea that these com- 
mittees are not just little sufficiencies 
in themselves but that they are the 
inter-dependent units in a team which 
has one ultimate common object. That 
object is simply the health and well- 
being of the club. 

It is to be noted that the activity of 
the Club Service Committee is thus 
subjective and not objective. It turns 
its eyes inwards upon the club. It 
contemplates this society of men as a 
going concern without troubling about 
what the society is doing outside itself. 
It forgets that there are such things 
as business methods and codes of 
ethics and boys’ work and crippled 
children and the thousand and one 
things that Rotary clubs do in the 
field or ocean of service. All it con- 
cerns itself about is to make the ship 
seaworthy to adventure upon that 
ocean. 

Very well. But who are the men 
upon whom falls this important task? 
They are the chairmen of the Classifi- 
cation, Membership, Rotary Education, 
Fellowship, Public Relations, and Pro- 
gram Committees. These are the main 
committees that foster the inward life 
of the club. 

The club, as an institution, is founded 
upon and grows by the application of 
the classification law. This idea, there- 
fore, lies at the roots of our Rotary 
being, and, be it confessed, sometimes 
it lies too deep for tears! Again, as 
an institution, the club exists in its 
membership. Admission to membership 
is sO grave a matter that the commit- 
tee that deals with it might not un- 
truthfully be regarded as perhaps the 
most important in the club. To guard 

(Continued on page 56) 
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HE George referred to in 


the sub-caption above is not 
Mayor Thompson’s _ favorite 
béte noire. His full name is 


George F. Babbitt and he is the sub- 
ject of an investigation by Professor 
Charles A. Beard in the current number 
of The Menorah Journal. Precision of 
statement is not a common virtue in 
book-jacket “blurbs” or in letters from 
magazine editors inviting attention to 
their latest contents. But the covering 
letter from the Menorah office, accom- 
panying Dr. Beard’s “Is Babbitt’s Case 
Hopeless?” is straightforward and ade- 
quate. The article, I am informed, 
aims at upsetting some of the pet 
notions of the Mencken-Sinclair 
Lewis school. These gentlemen 
seem to have persuaded themselves 
that the uncivilized American busi- 
ness man can never be civilized. 
This idea, Dr. Beard attempts to 
show, has no warrant in science 
or in history. 
The article lives up to the description. 
It tries to prove that Babbitt’s case is 
not hopeless. On the whole, I am in- 
clined to think it makes its point. But 
even if it does it fails to leave me alto- 
gether happy, which I rise to explain. 
Dr. Beard admits that the testimony 
against a race of money-makers ever 
achieving culture is multitudinous and 
Aristotle saw no room for 
excellence in the life of mer- 
chants. The Roman Senators were for- 
bidden to soil themselves with trade. 
Samuel Johnson, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Matthew Arnold on the subject you 
know. Sinclair Lewis you probably also 
know. But when you look into the mat- 
ter, says Dr. Beard, you find that all 
these hard words about the cultural 
sterility of the money-maker express 
only a class emotion. They reflect the 
contempt of the landed gentlemen for 
the tradesman. It is rather hard on 
Sinclair Lewis to be bracketed with 
Aristotle, Dr. Johnson, Matthew Arnold 
and the Southern slave owner who 
despised the “damned Yankees” as a 
defender of the feudal tradition. But 
Dr. Beard’s here seems sound 
enough. 


impressive. 
moral 


case 
* * 
On the scientific side Babbitt is 
rescued by his new evaluator from the 
contumely of the eugenists and the 
hereditarians. Francis Galton did not 
prove as much as he thought he did 
and as his followers think. By no 
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“The “[ruth About (jeorge 


A review of Professor Beard’s literary diagnosis 
By Simeon Strunsky 
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- 
z MASS of literature has 

sprung up as a result of 
the straw man of business set 
up by Sinclair Lewis and 
labelled “Babbitt,” and the 
end is not yet in sight. This 
present article by Mr. Strun- 
sky is a review of an article 
by Professor Charles A. Beard 
“Is Babbitt’s Case Hope- 
less?” in the Menorah Jour- 
nal, Mr. Strunsky has taken 
Mr. Lewis’ straw man in a 
stuffed shirt and beside him 


teetestoceatontetoatecoetoeetoateteateceeteoeete’ 


has placed another figure 
which he maintains is the 
real Babbitt. The article is 
reprinted through the cour- 
tesy of the New York 
“Times.” 
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means all of the world’s ability is de- 
scended from aristocrats, artists, think- 
ers and clergymen. Nearly all Ameri- 
cans spring from peasants, artisans and 
petty merchants. Demosthenes was the 
son of a rich business man. Cicero 
probably came of nouveau riche stock. 
Newton’s father was a yeoman, Dide- 
rot’s a cutler. But why argue the 
cbvious? “From the nameless and the 
obscure, from whom Babbitt took his 
rise, have also sprung makers of cul- 
ture.” So there is no reason for be- 
lieving that Babbitt is predestined to 
cultural damnation from the germ. 
There is hope for him. 

The “fatal weakness” in the case of 
the sophisticates—Dr. Beard’s word— 
against Babbitt lies in the assumption 
that culture is a garment to be put on 
and taken off. Actually culture is the 
spirit in which a man goes about what- 
ever work fate has assigned him. Bab- 
bitt need not clean up his desk and 
go to Paris for culture. If he will 
only introduce sincerity, thought, beauty 
and greatness of spirit into his busi- 
ness; if he will float banking loans for 
works of utility and not for profit; if 
he will sell electric current to light up 
men’s lives and not to make dividends; 
if he will eschew the clap-trap of his 
advertisements and go in for Rotary 
dinners without speeches, he may yet 
attain culture. Babbitt is under no 
compulsion to give up tobacco. If he 
will only smoke wisely he can keep his 
habit and thrive. 


That, I believe, is a fair 
of Dr. Beard’s case. It may 
Babbitt, but it does not alto. 
satisfy me. Poor Babbitt, cuff 
manacled, knocked about fron 
totelian pillar to freshman 
probably in a mood to be conte; 
little. I am much more exorbit 
George F.’s behalf. Dr. Beard 
given me an inch, I now proc 
put in a claim for an ell, and lots 
them. My first objection is that 
Beard’s plea for Babbitt is too ; 
in the nature of a left-handed com) 
ment. Babbitt’s case is not “hopeless, 
Some day, if he tries hard, he may yer 
be civilized. It is as if Dr. Beard we; 
to assure the present 
there is nothing radically wrong wit) 
the reviewer’s germ plasm, and som 
day he may yet learn how to spel! and 
get his verbs right. It is like assuring 
your neighbor at dinner that there is no 
reason why, by taking thought, sh 
should not attain a decent measure of 
good looks. The upshot of Dr. Beard’s 
remarks is that Babbitt today is not 
civilized. And that, for Babbitt as a 
class, I question. 


reviewer 


Bur there is a much bigger point. 

And now I am speaking, not from 
the point of view of pamphleteers like 
Aristotle and Matthew Arnold and 
Henry L. Mencken, but from the point 
of view of Sinclair Lewis, who is an 
artist. The point is this: To the artist 
it is of minor consequence or of no 
consequence at all whether Babbitt is 
civilized or uncivilized; artists have 
dealt with both kinds. The real ques- 
tion is whether Babbitt is a human 
being or only a lay figure. At the risk 
of anticipating my detailed argument 
I would say here that this is precisely 
the trouble with so many American 
novelists who have camped on George's 
trail. They convict themselves of 
futility by revealing Babbitt as a 
stuffed shirt. Are they out after 
scalps? No one wants to_ interfere 
with them, bless their dear hearts! But 
where is the fun or the utility of scalp- 
ing a stuffed shirt? In real life wen 
you lie in ambush for a scalp, you 
dealing with some one who, if you (00 
reach him first, will collect your own 
scalp. You are dealing with a !) an 
and not a manikin. But we must 
ourselves away for a moment from ¢ 
delightful picture. 

Is Babbitt, as he stands today 
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5 drives off from the first tee Of course, you may promptly step on I mean our own youngest novelists. 
a uncivilized? It seems tome the whole argument. You may say Elderly Theodore Dreiser not so long 
- Beard could have done more that the Babbitts of history only paid 2g0 found something more than a 
i y than prove that business he pills for culture but had no culture Stuffed shirt in his “Titan and Finan- 
‘ t altogether immune to cul- themselves. But in the first place that ©!®?- Octave Mirbeau in “Business Is 
e might have gone on to show is already a great deal. It is a denial Business” found a man-tiger, not a lay 
ness men have played a very a : figure. Arnold Bennett succeeded in 
ticle of the indictment that our own Georges > 
réle in the creation of great awh se Ce ; = discovering certain human qualities in 
cultures. Am I mistaking are actually " drag upon culture. But young Clayhanger’s father, who went 
es for causes? Possibly. But even concerning Babbitt’s individual t : ae in the potteries at the age of 6. 
ict that for the great cultural culture I am rot so sure. If there were], “Vanity Fair’ the term boob might 
¢ Western civilization we must Babbitts in Athens and Amsterdam and describe old Sedley but not old Osborne. 
commercial peoples. Ancient Florence who loved and understood art, Cherchez 'vhomme! Look for the man 
was a trading community. Her analogy would suggest that we might and you will find him in George F. Bab 
glory in time coincided with find a few in Zenith and in the purlieus_ bitt, if you scratch deep enough. And 
al empire. The cities of the of Wall Street; men who really know when you have found a man and a | | 
Renaissance were trading and music, who love pictures, who under- heart, no matter how the man thinks 
turing communities; Venice, stand what is inside of book covers. I or how the heart functions, you will 
v, and the three golden balls am ready to go further. I believe that not greatly care whether the culture is 
sawnbroking Medici. The trad- if a sufficiently daring novelist came there or not. 
( manufacturing communities of along he might find in Zenith a business 
H | and Flanders were fairly hos- man or two who actually writes or |? is, therefore, part of my grief 
to and productive of art. Eliza- plays a bit of music, on the sly, of against Dr. Beard that in his intro 
England was the England whose course. Not everybody has the courage ductory pages he has fallen victim to 
Mi nt Adventurers began to roam of General Dawes. I have sometimes the same error as many of the novel 
is, and not always in the spirit thought that there must be men along ists. Before vindicating Babbitt it is 
ice instead of profit. Victoria’s William Street and Pine Street who, if Dr. Beard’s purpose to describe him; 
ve was manufacturing and trade at an they were mad enough, might bring a and in doing so he succumbs to formula. 
inprecedented climax. Thus it would bit of competition into the art and Babbitt, as Dr. Beard sees him, is the 
ir that, successively, Babbitocles, book-reviewing field. So much for Bab- man who drives cars and plays golf 
Cosima degli Babbittiani, Mynheer Bab- bitt’s personal civilization. and attends Rotary dinners, and hires 
bitt, Francis Babbitt Drake and John However, Babbitt’s civilization, as I advertising men to coin new clap-trap 
Halifax Babbitt were not inimical to have said before, is of secondary im- for him, and tries to learn French in 
vilization. The presumption arises portance. What really counts is Bab- fifteen minutes, and sits crushed in his 
it George F’. among us may be doing, bitt’s humanity; and this is something motor car when his wife tells him she 
i proportionately, his share. the novelists have too often denied him. (Continued on page 53) 
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Chrough the active interest of His Excellency Viscount Makoto Saito, governor-general of Korea (Chosen), a Rotary club has been 
sanized in Keijo. The photograph was taken at the charter celebration dinner at which prominent Rotarians from Tokyo were 
present. The government and municipality were represented by Mr. K. Yuasa, chief of administrative affairs for Korea, and the 
‘tavor, Mr. S. Mano. The membership of the Keijo Rotary Club. includes both Koreans and Japanese and speakers emphasized 
opportunity that the new club afforded for closer relationship of the two races to the end that their common ideals and aspira- 
tions may be blended into a common purpose.” 
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First Rota: y 
mem | Conferenc 
, in Brazil 


HERE are five R 
Clubs in the Repub 
Brazil: Rio de Janeiro r 
tos, Sao Paulo, Juiz de | 
and Bello Horizonte. At 
first Rotary conference 
tions were discussed pert 
ing chiefly to Rotary « 
sion and to educat 
problems in the Republic 
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Officers of the five Rotary 

clubs were received by the 

Preside nt of the Re public, 

Dr. Washington Luis (cen- 
ter, first row) 





Phe group ol dele- 
gates which repre 
sented the five 
Rotary clubs at the 
first conference 
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One luncheon was 
dedicated to educa- 
tion in Brazil. The 


man at the left, i 
speaking, is Dr. ; 
Fernando Azevedo, # 
Director of Public : | 
Instruction of Rio “ 


de Janeiro. The 
fifth man from the 
right is Dr. Vianna 
do Costello, Secre- 
tary of Justice and 
the Interior. 
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Seven 


r —@QHE best place to appreciate 
cold water is in a place where 

you can not get it. Here I 

4. was in the Imperial Valley 
degrees in the shade and no 

I knew there was coolness, 

ind cold water in the mountains, 

ide the Imperial Valley a long 
farewell and started off across 
lley and up the steep mountain 


Hour after hour it seemed, I strug- 
gle up that back-breaking trail, 
vearied in mind and fatigued in body. 
The sun was now preparing to bid me 
a final adieu behind the western moun- 
tain peaks but the higher I climbed, 
the more persistent the sun seemed to 
be to keep me company and add to my 
misery. 

Down in the valley the long shadows 
vere beginning to draw their cooling 
mantles of blues and purples across the 
lowlands. My tongue, which had been 
parched and dry, now seemed to become 
like a piece of blotting paper, and what 
had been desire in the valley, now rose 
to stern necessity on the mountain 
heights. 

Exhausted and choking, I came to a 
point where the trail divided: one part 
seemed to drop over a saddle-back in 
the mountains, while the upward trail 
seemed to lead to trees. 

“Where there are trees,” I reasoned, 
“there should be water.” I took the 
upper trail, and, in a few minutes 
reached a well-traveled footpath, and 
facing me was a clear spring of bub- 
bling mountain water. 

“Heart’s Desire!” I called it as I 
almost fell with my face in the spring. 
Then, and not until then, did I under- 
stand the biblical story of Dives in Hell 
praying for water—cold water. 

My thirst assuaged, I paid a little 
more attention to my surroundings and 
I noticed for the first time that this 
spring was tagged and labelled. A 
neatly painted board was hanging by 
a chain from a dripping, mossy rock, 


and bore the singular legend: 





No. 7. SPRINGS OF HAPPINESS 

“HAPPINESS CONSISTS NOT IN THE 

POSSESSION OF EXTERNAL THINGS, 

But Is SOMETHING IN A MAN’S 
Own SOUL.” 











I scratched my head with the brim 
my hat. 
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prings of Happiness 


A mountain traveler discovers a road to health 


By W. E. Priestley 
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4 3 
% HERE were Seven + 
p Springs of Happiness. $ 
$ Each one was labeled, and $ 
£ the weary band of pilgrims Bs 
% partook of the waters with % 
3 deep solemnity. “What's the $ 


idea?” the mountain traveler 
asked one of the group. “Oh! 
there’s nothing miraculous 


2, 
* 


nrsioetonion 


Soeteeioetoetoatoeton’ 


$ about it,” he replied. “With- 
& in a six-mile walk of this 
$ camp there are seven springs £ 
$ and each of these springs con- 
tains a wonderful drug.” = 
: ; ¢ 
But in what manner did $ 
% these springs really have c ‘4 
hese springs really have cura- % 
y tive properties? Ss 
é : “ 
= We believe you will appre- 
% ciate this story by Rotarian % 
% Priestley. The Seven Springs 3 
+ of Happiness are not ficti- 3 
z tious—to many persons they ¢# 
$ are very real indeed. 3 
& 
a a a a a 





“Now who would put up a sign like 
that?” I said. “Anyway, the sentiment 
is fine, so we’ll have another drink on 
er 

And we did. 

“Number seven, springs of happi- 
ness,” I repeated to myself. Then ac- 
cording to that, if this was number 
seven, there must be at least six others 
dispersing happiness somewhere in the 
district. I filled my canteen and looked 
around for signs of a settlement. 

Round a bend in the road I heard 
the sound of voices, and presently a 
number of people hove in sight. There 
must have been about twenty of them, 
all clad in strong boots and rough 
clothes and about evenly divided be- 
tween men and women. As they came 
nearer they gave me the impression 
that they were tourists or campers; also 
they appeared to be people in rather 
good circumstances. The majority of 
them seemed to be in poor condition, 
for they wiped the perspiration from 
their faces, although it was the cool 
of the day. 

I was standing a little way from the 
spring in the shadow of an immense 
manzanita tree. The crowd approached 
the spring and I saw that each one was 
carrying a large tin cup. With solem- 


nity, almost approaching a religious 
rite, each member of the party filled his 
or her cup at the spring and deliberate- 


ly emptied it. After the water-drinking 
ceremony was concluded, they started 
off again, down the trail. 

The leader of this singular drinking 
party seemed to be a lean, sunburnt 
individual—a _ keen-faced, 
man, with the physique of a moun 
taineer, but the face of a thinker. He 
led the party with his quick, active 
step and I noticed that several mem- 
bers of the party were lagging behind 
with evident weariness. 

One man tarried behind the rest of 


middle-aged 


the group, so I approached him with 
the idea of securing information. 

‘“‘What’s the idea?” I asked. “Is this 
a consumptive’s sanatorium?” 

He seemed glad of the excuse to sit 
down. “Well, this is a health camp, 
all right, but not for consumptives. 
This is for people like myself who have 
lived not wisely but too well. Doctor 
Morrison specializes on folks with high 
blood overweight, stomach 
trouble, and poor complexions.” 

“Poor complexion,” I said, “is that a 


pressure, 


disease?” 


E laughed at my question. “Well, 

I suppose it’s more of an indication 
than a disease. But you’d be surprised 
to see the rich women who come up here 
with rings under their eyes and blotchy 
complexions and after a while their 
complexion clears up and they can go 
back home, the envy of their friends. 
Most of the people who come up here 
are society women or business men. Of 
course I don’t know much about their 
diseases, but I certainly see a wonder- 
ful change in them after they’ve been 
here for a few weeks. My! My! I’ve 
seen the men come here fat and bloated, 
with faces grey like a corpse, and dead 
eyes like a fish and after a couple 0’ 
months you wouldn’t know them. They 
get a healthy color in their faces and a 
happy little twinkle in their eyes. Oh, 
I tell you, I’ve seen some wonderful 
changes.” 

“What’s the treatment?” I asked, for 
by this time I was filled with a pro- 
found curiosity. Who wouldn’t be in- 
terested in a cure that could give fat, 
unhealthy business men a good color 
and could restore to the ladies a clear 
complexion. 

“Oh! there’s nothing miraculous 
about it. Within. a six-mile walk of 
this camp there are seven springs and 
each of these springs contains some 


(Continued on page 61) 











recalls, of course, 
Byron awoke one 

morning and found himself 

famous. It is an old story. I 
never expected anything like that to 
happen to me, but a circumstance did 
happen which was a great deal more 
comforting than becoming famous, and 
that is I awoke one time and found 
myself rich. I had not been asleep in 
bed when it happened. To all ordinary 
surroundings I was perfectly conscious. 
I was clothed and in my right mind. 
I was physically awake. 

Nevertheless, I did 
awakening of some sort, and as a con- 
sequence, I realized the supreme fact 
that I had arrived, that abundance was 
mine at last. 

For a fellow who has plugged along 
in a country bank, in a small town out 
in Ohio, who has found his recrea- 
tion in hunting ‘possums and ground- 
hogs instead of following a golf ball, 
who has reached out eagerly, even im- 
ploringly for the favors of swiftly 
passing Fortune, and been tossed only 
the cores and the crumbs, I say for 
that kind of a chap to awake and find 
himself in the midst of great posses- 
sions, enough for ten men, and all his, 
aye, it makes mouth water to 
think of it. 

It is a scarcely known fact that the 
salary of a country-bank cashier is ex- 
ceeded by the wages of most any union 
coal-miner. There was a time when 
I supported my family and sent a girl 
to college; when I was being paid $75 
per month. Later on as the bank grew 
and prospered, I managed to pry loose 
from the directors enough salary so 
that I felt I could borrow sufficient 
money to send another girl to college 
and increase my subscription to the 
church. 

But the most rosy prospects I could 
see ahead of me did not encourage me 
to think that I would spend my de- 
clining years in any other place than 
an Old Man’s Home or the County 
Farm. 

However, there is generally a way 
out if you can vision it. 

It is a long story with petty details 
which need not be related here, how I 
became a coal operator as well as a 
banker. I really did come into the 
possession of a coal mine. It was like 
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how Lord 


experience an 


one’s 


having a baby left in one’s arms in a 
railroad depot by some loving but de- 
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Poor But Rich 


Some reminiscences of a country banker 
By Frederic McConn 
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J "ELF ARE, prosperity, é 
riches, opulence, 4 
abundance, are all various 
dictionary definitions of 
wealth. A country banker, 
in this article, tells us what 
wealth has come to mean for 
him and incidentally reveals % 
much of his homely philos- $ 
ophy when he describes just 
what kind of a pot of gold it 
was that he discovered. His 
description of the conference 
of the three men representing 
capital, labor, and agriculture 
is enlightening, although not 
all will agree with his con- 
clusions. 
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signing and destitute mother. 
moment when I had made one of my 
famous hair-trigger decisions, I had 
guaranteed the debts of a small min- 
ing company in order that my bank 
might not suffer loss. I did not have a 
cent to guarantee them with, but I 
guaranteed them just the same, which 
is by the way of being a good sport. 

When I had figured out how much 
the company was in debt and what my 
responsibility totalled, I drew in a deep 
breath so as to quiet my heart beats a 
little. 

But my luck held. The very next 
morning after I had concluded to adopt 
my foundling child, two men, who were 
expert coal miners, came into the bank. 
They had saved some money and had 
concluded they would like to buy a 
small mine. In this way they would 
get out of their class and step up onto 
the operators’ level. 

Much has been written lately about 
the contentions between the miners and 
the operators. One might think to hear 
the miners tell it that the coal opera- 
tors were a generation of vipers. But 
there is not a miner living who is not 
looking forward to being an operator 
himself one day. His mine may be only 
a rat hole with a lame mule and a dull 
pick, but if he can get hold of a propo- 
sition like that, he buys a swivel chair 
right away and dons a white collar. 

We came to terms in a short time in 
regard to taking hold of my mine. 
They split three-fourths of the stock 


between them and I assumed 

maining fourth. They paid t spot 
cash and I gave my note as usual. B i} 
was elected president, Hiram, vice 
president and I was secretary-treas 


urer. We had a meeting every Friday 
night in the directors’ room of my bank 
to count up the money, make up t! 
roll, and discuss plans for the coming 
week. 


We made a sort of industria! soviet 
Whatever success the present govern. 
ment of Russia may have is due, in my 
opinion, to the love a working-man has 
for serving on a committee. He would 
rather sit around the table of a board 
meeting than attend a feast. 
makes so good a committeeman as a 
working-man. 

I did not realize it at that time, but 
as I look back upon the circumstances, 
I can see that we three men, humble 
and submerged as we were and stil! 
are, each in his own personality and 
vision, represented the three great 
economic forces of the centuries, Capi- 
tal, Agriculture, and Labor. 


No one 


[t was interesting to watch the menta! 

processes of my partners in our 
conferences. Bob was a miner by birth 
and training. His mind and his muscles 
were definitely adjusted to underground 
life and work. He had been accus- 
tomed to do his work, to achieve, by the 
dim flicker of his miner’s lamp. It 
naturally affected his vision of his 
relations with other men. I could see 
the unfolding of his mind as he strug- 
gled with his life-long habit of think- 
ing from the working-man’s standpoint, 
and the necessity of grasping the prob- 
lems of the business end of a proposi- 
tion, up on top and out in the light of 
day. He wanted to be an operator and 
with the operators sing, but he would 
cling with pitiful loyalty to his old 
attitude of being a poor down-trodden 
working-man. 

He was both innocent and suspicious 
depending on whom he was dealin 
with. Before he came to me he | 
almost concluded terms with a 
who was a real scamp. I knew ‘iat 
to be true because it was the scam))'s 
mine that I had taken over, a fact, »y 
the way, which speaks volumes for »)) 
own discernment. 

But when he became my partne! 
was full of suspicion merely becau 
was supposed to be one of the h: 
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r =, the eternal enemy of the 
nan. He had yet to learn 
Capitalist is more often than 
easy mark and is, in the end, 
poor man in all that the term 


h for Labor. 
had been born a farmer. 
- years he had gone to work 
ines because the wages were 
Nevertheless, he retained a 
reaction to the ways of men 
rules of business. And farmer- 
could see the Capitalist’s point 
and even take his side in a dis- 
At the same time I could see 
ram was like his class, inclined 
n to the pleadings of Labor to 
e with them and free the throat 
of People from the grasp of Wall 
Capitalist-like, I would occasionally 
forth some plan by which we 
| increase our net profits and make 
ger dividend, an old trick of Cap- 
Sometimes this was accomplished 
by an actual reduction of costs, some- 
mes by a mere process of bookkeep- 
g. Nothing dishonest about it either. 
When I displayed my scheme and 
howed the figures, Hiram, the farmer, 
took it all philosophically. But Bob, 
the miner, the genuine working-man, 
representing Labor, would thrust his 
head toward me, his lower lip protrud- 
ing and his teeth showing, and say to 
me, “An what are you goin’ to git?” 
He knew as well as I did what my 
share would be. The question was 
merely to emphasize his unspoken pro- 
test against Capital getting any part 
at all of the business income. If he 
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price of a ton of coal. They had not 
known or realized the facts before they 
got into the directors’-room of the busi- 
ness. Opening the eyes of the blind as 
I did in this instance me more 
satisfaction than the financial returns I 
received from the mine. 


gave 


One night we took up the question of 
buying some additional acreage and it 
was made plain that in order to do so, 
it would be necessary to put in consid- 
erable more capital. I said I favored 
the proposition, but as for my putting 
in more money, it was impossible, I 
would have to go to others to sell the 
stock. 


M* statement was met with boister- 
i ous derision. “Holy smoke, man, 
you can buy and sell both of us many 
times over. You have the first ninety 
cents you made,” exclaimed my 
friend, Bob, the miner. 

As I turned, laughingly, to look into 
the eyes of my partner and tell him 
the honest-to-goodness truth about my 
financial condition, / It all 
flashed over me in a second. Yes, it 
was true as he said, I had all I ever 
had and ever so much more, barrels of 
money. With the discovery came that 
feeling one has when one takes up the 
morning paper and that one’s 
favorite stock has advanced ten points. 


ever 


a woke. 


sees 


In my position as cashier of a coun- 
try bank, I have been able to observe 
and moralize upon the many different 
conceptions of just what constitutes 
wealth. 

It is customary to think of riches as 
being something one can see, hear, 
taste, touch, and smell. For a long 


23 


mother’s breast is all the babe thinks it 
will ever need in this world to which 
it has journeyed. I have many 
who seemed to be sleepy-eyed with con- 
tentment and were disposed to look no 
further than this beautiful beginning. 


seen 


Later on there comes to the boy the 
idea that wealth consists of an abun- 
dance of mince pie and dough-nuts. 
His mother’s flour barrel is the capital 
stock and undivided profits. 

The girl’s whole idea of wealth is to 
have a trunk full of frosty ice-cream 
dresses and many strings of shiny 
beads. 

In due time we get into the big game, 
and we find that wealth takes the form 
of which money is the expression. It 
may be in coal or sand or pigs, but 
sooner or later we translate them into 
dollars and cents, pounds and shillings. 
That is the material way of looking 
at it. 

There is a philosophy which teaches 
that one’s wealth depends upon what 
you think of yourself. They say, “as a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he. 
That is perhaps true, but I have never 
been able to cash in on that kind of 
possession. I could not use it for col- 
lateral at a bank, although I have had 
it offered many times to me. Right 
over night you may become dreadfully 
poor if you depend upon what you 
think you have or your own good opin- 
ion of yourself. 

No, this pet of gold I discovered I 
had, is something I can realize upon. I 
am thinking of organizing a company 
to develop the property. There’s mil- 
lions in it. 

“Well, come ahead,” some one says. 





had not been president of the company, time after we come into this world that “Tell us the joke. We'll bite.” There 
he would have gone out on a strike idea is correct. The fullness of its is really no joke about it. I simply 
many times and _ thereupon discovered that night at my 
made himself and his company +4+——— = — - ——————————— HH meeting with my miner part- 
poorer just to give voice to the : | ners, that to be fabulously 
age-old enmity between the rich, I need only to get people 
“pore’ working-man and the | to think lam. Not to think so 
capitalist. myself, no fooling myself 

But having some of the [| AN about it, but merely to let 
heritage of a gentleman anda ||| ( *< others think I have a lot of 

we a : money. 


Christian, I swallowed it all }L 
and said as little as possible. I i 
was true to my class I suppose. i} 

But I had the satisfaction | 
of really getting over to my 
partners some of the science of 1 — 
business costs. I revealed to 
them how numerous are the 
items which enter into the 
costs of lifting a ton of coal 
from the bottom of the mine to 
the railroad car waiting on the 
track outside. They could see 
the multitude of necessary ex- 
penses that followed after the 
wages of the pick and shovel 
men. I had a long column of 
cost items, each of which, no 








I saw it all in the twinkling 
of an eye. Here I had been 
going along, in a simple home- 
ly sort of way, running a one- 
horse bank in a_ one-horse 
town, dreaming a 
but “not letting dreams be my 
master,” holding down a white- 
collar job among the over-alls, 
but trying not to lose the com- 
mon touch. 

Somehow my devotion to my 
country bank out in the tall 
grass, had gained for me the 
reputation of abundance which 
I would have been delighted to 

As my bank pros- 
so did the wealth 


good deal 





possess. 
pered, 





matter how small, bore a defi- 














nite relation to the selling- 








(Continued on page 55) 
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Here They Come—With Bands Playing’ 


A Visualization of Boys’ Week 
By William H. Campbell 


Chairman of the Community Service and Boys W ork 
Committee of Rotary International 


“Imaginary City,” and the day is Saturday, 


T is 
April 28th. 


It is also Main Street in Imaginary City, and 


the sidewalks all down through the busy populace 
are lined with eager and expectant erowds. Fathers, 
mothers, older brothers, and sisters and little tots 


all go to make up the throng, as the old town clock 


nears the hour of noon. 
Then far above the din of the crowd 

piping voice of a little tot who has wormed his way 

through to the curb, and peering over the long line 


of folks in the distance he spies the oncoming horde 


is heard the 


ve 


“Here they come! 
natured crowd mass themselves toward 
points, while many more fortunate 


of flags as he cries: 
The good 

the best vantage 

thousands fill the shop windows and peep over the 

ledges of the upper floors. 

And the band is play- 

I hear it every morn- 


“Here they come, Mama! 
ing ‘High School Cadets,’ 
ing as I march to my class.” 

Yes, folks, the Loyalty Day Parade is on, 
and this composite you are looking at represents the 
sixteen hundred to two 
and cities, all of whom will have 
their boys “in line’ on this twenty-eighth of April. 

Think of it! Sixteen hundred towns! <A _ good 
many more than two hundred thousand boys. Prob- 


for 


Boys’ 


combined forces of some 


thousand towns 


ably three to four thousand bands. Stand in one 
spot to watch this procession, and no matter at what 
speed they march, you’d have to be content to re- 
main for at least two days. 

Can you visualize such a demonstration of the 
Boy Power of the World? 

Well now, let’s see, what's it all about? 

Somewhere back toward the beginning of this 
decade of 1920-30, the Rotary Club of New York 


the idea of ‘‘Boys’ Week” and they 
parade, followed by various 
other the other days of the week. 
Very quickly, the germ spread to other cities. 

Then it the seas and started to encircle 
the world, going into Mexico and South America, to 
Africa, France, Belgium, England, Japan, and India; 
yes, and to far-away Australia and New Zealand. 

This year, Boys’ Week will add probably three to 


City originated 
started it off 


observances on 


with a 


crossed 


four hundred towns to its list of celebrators. Thus 
does the movement spread and expand to new 
heights of glory and success. 

It doesn’t require a master mind to solve the 


psychology of the success of this thing. Naturally, 
the boy quickly responds to the enthusiasm of it all. 
So do all civic organizations. Thus does Boys’ Week 
become, not a Rotary project in any sense, but a 
community-wide project in which all organizations 
and all peoples are alike interested and enthusiastic. 

Back of it all, of is the one basic idea— 
to focus the attention of the public upon the boy as 
the world’s greatest asset, and, in the parade at least, 
to demonstrate his strength in the community. It 
makes people think in terms of boyhood and gives 


course, 


them a broadening conception of their responsibili 
ties, not alone as parents, but as interested citizenry 
in the welfare of their community. 

And to the boy, it interests him in himself. It 
tends to emphasize fundamentals in character build 
ing. It helps him to revere his home, his school, 
his church, and his future citizenship. It helps him 
to think more of the civic organizations of his town 
It helps him to a knowledge of his city government 
and its operations. It helps him figure out uses for 
his spare time. 


[ P to this time, it has not required the momentum 


of any parent organization to propagate ‘Boys’ 
Week.” It has just grown and grown. Yet back 


of it at the moment is a National Boys’ Week Com- 
mittee, represented by such men as Walter W. Head 
of Omaha, banker, commander of the Boy Scouts, 
General John J. Pershing, Vice-President Dawes, 
Secretary Herbert Hoover, Admiral William Moffet, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., and a host of other leaders 
who think intelligently in terms of boy life. 

The program provides that the Boys’ Loyalty Day 
Parade shall take place on Saturday, the first day; 
then in turn, on the succeeding days of the week 
follows Boys’ Day in Churches, Boys’ Day in Schools, 
Boys’ Day in Industry, Boys’ Day in Entertainment, 
Bos’ Day in Citizenship, Boys’ Health Day, and finally 
on the second Saturday, Boys’ Day Out of Doors. 

Given this suggested program, almost any group 
of active business men in a community is perfectly 
capable of formulating a worthy succession of events. 
Rotary’s place in the project rightfully belongs in 
the way of suggestion, in correlating the various 
interests and organizations, and in backing the 
whole thing with time and energy and enthusiasm; 
this is Rotary’s place in a community, in every 
worth-while undertaking. 

Of course Boys’ Week holds in its hands countless 
ramifications. There is the possibility of a junior 
olympic, of various educational and religious phases; 
of boys administering the government and city 
affairs; of such demonstrations as Achievement Ex- 
hibitions, Hobby Fairs, and Pet Shows, according to 
the demands, the capabilities, and the possibilities of 
each community. No set rules can be applied, and 
each town and city should approach the problem 
from its own viewpoint and its own individual needs. 

There is but one danger signal in the whole plan, 
and this is one that should be carefully guarded 
against. Boys’ Week should never be exploited for 
the purpose of raising funds of any kind; nor should 
it ever be exploited for emphasizing any particular 
boy or group of boys; nor should it take the aspect 
of a holiday week. Its very purpose can very easily 
be defeated by any such motives. 

Rightfully handled, it will become a power and 
strength in your community. Yes, it will become 
just what those men actively interested choose to 
make it? Surely, it is worth trying, isn’t it? 
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Both Sides of Athletics 


A reply to Dr. P. W. Horn’s article 


By S. O. Mase 


President of Ohio Valley High School Athletic Association 


¥ AN Y who talk or write on 
/ the subject of the athletic 
situation are extremists— 
v either they are bewailing 
t that the world is going to the 
the athletic route, or they feel 
holastic highbrows or ordinary 
‘ic teachers are through jealousy 
to rob the people of the most 
element now in their blood. 


se who adhere to the middle 
| will have no fears that these 

.sters, anticipated by the extremists, 

be realized. Thanks to a consider- 
able portion of the American public 
that is not reactionary nor rabidly 
progressive in the general direction of 
nowhere, a course is being pursued in 
the administration of athletics which 
will probably result to the benefit of 
all concerned. American educational 
institutions, American youth, and the 
American public all need athletics, and 
there is no reason why the various 
sports should not be so administered as 
to promote the welfare of all elements 
involved. 

Educational institutions need ath- 
letics to invigorate their social life and 
to constitute a common interest in 
which all classes of students, instruc- 
tors, and supporters may unite. Youth 
above all needs athletics to inspire clean 
living, good sportsmanship, and, in the 
case of large numbers of students, to 
furnish an incentive for securing a 
higher type of scholastic training than 
might ordinarily be received. The pub- 
lic needs athletics as a _ safety-valve 
whereby enthusiasms and vaporings, 
which might become dangerous if un- 
duly accumulated, may be permitted 
harmlessly to exhaust themselves. 

Athletic sports are the only inter- 
ests which have thus far demonstrated 
their ability to unite the entire per- 
sonnel of a university, college, or high 
school. If there is one person in any 
school who does not respond in some 
way to this stimulus, this fact has not 
yet been clearly demonstrated or re- 
vealed. 

Youth, which seems to be a little 
better, sounder, and more intelligent 
than ever before, needs a motive in 
these days of easy living for clean hab- 
ts and higher educational aims. Ani 


in these days of free speech and abun- 
cant leisure on the part of the masses 
opportunity is needed to consume that 
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} HE article “The Other % 
> Side of Athletics” by Dr. = 
$ P. W. Horn in the February : 
% number occasioned a great z 
z deal of comment. This ar- z 
= ticle by Rotarian Mase has 
¢ been selected from among z 
% the replies received because % 
% it sets forth the opinion of an 
% athletic official on a number 
p of the phases of the athletic z 
~ situation covered by Dr. 
% Horn in his article: profes- z 
% sionalism, over-emphasis, % 
: genbting, and the win-at-any- + 
$ cost spirit. $ 
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inflammable unrest which may _ so 
easily be made into a blaze by danger- 
ous radicals equipped with free speech 
and supplied with almost unlimited 
liberty. 

Conservative professors and ordinary 
teachers certainly need have no fear 
that their beloved academic subjects 
will become slighted, or that the gifted 
advocates of higher culture will be cast 
aside by the great popular interest in 
athletics. If a little of the dust which 
has gathered upon some of those sub- 
jects and instructors should be blown 
away by the current of athletic en- 
thusiasm, so much the better. And if 
the college or high-school “grind” can 
acquire new interests in life through 
sports enjoyed vicariously or by actual 
participation, his old interests will be 
the better for their new association. 
When the vigorous type of young men 
commonly interested in athletics can be 
induced by this means to get some of 
the higher learning, then competitive 
sports have rendered a great service. 

And all these things have been hap- 
pening in recent years. Ancient 
courses have been humanized and mod- 
ernized; dull student “grinds” have 
found new interests in life; young men 
have become real students, who prob- 
ably never would have been introduced 
to higher education otherwise. 

But of course such happy results do 
not always occur. Some followers of 
“athletics” are never anything but fol- 
lowers—they never catch up with the 


athletic procession. And for that mat- 
ter, many of the student “grinds” of 
college have never seemed to realize 
just what education “is all about” and 
why institutions of learning exist. 
Pathetic misfits are often the by-prod- 
uct of educational processes, and the 
utilization of these waste products may 
never be fully accomplished. Yet we 
never should judge anything wholly by 
its failures. 

Because there are some outstanding 
examples of pathetic “grinds” who 
after four years of friction with higher 
learning know nothing of practical 
value, and in some instances could im- 
prove their literary style by reading 
“The Diary of Samuel Pepys,” and be- 
cause four years of higher athletics 
sometimes turns good prospects into 
nothing but uninteresting loafers, there 
is no reason why the followers of either 
hard study or wholesome athletics 
should be condemned by wholesale. 


T is doubtless true that abuses do 

occur in the management of athlet- 
ies, yet this should inspire us to cor- 
rect these injustices to the cause; it 
should not cause us to condemn the ath- 
letic spirit which is doing so much for 
this present age. We pass and enforce 
laws against reckless drivers, careless 
parkers, and those in general who drive 
cars more frequently than carefully. 
But we do not begin a crusade against 
motoring in general because a few care- 
less or daring drivers make a menace 
of a useful invention. We pass and 
enforce laws against cruelty to animals 
—domestic and wild—yet we do not say 
that all animals should be given their 
unrestricted freedom or be wholly ex- 
terminated because some owners or 
hunters have misused their privileges. 
Such analogies may be crude, perhaps, 
yet our position toward athletics should 
be the same as toward other useful 
things; we should correct the abuses 
without condemning the noble motive 
behind such activities. 

Sometimes an impulsive alumnus, in 
an excess of ardent devotion to his 
Alma Mater—or “Alma Smatter’—as 
it may be, and sometimes is, decides 
he will aid athletics in his school by 
helping some worthy young man with 
such employment as will aid him suc- 
cessfully to climb Parnassus. This help 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Come on Rotarians / 
By R.A. Hannah 


weeks to make 
“Grand Round” of Minnesota; 
is, if you want to cover it 
thoroughly and see all there is to 

see. For the fellow who can find time 
to take the entire trip there is an oppor- 
tunity to h: one of the most enjoy- 
able outings that one might desire. In 
case limited in time the trip 
may be cut at any point so as to make 
the length of the vacation conform to 


r takes a good two 


ive 
one 1S 
whatever time may be available. 


The 


plain, 


Round,” I might ex- 
route leading out of 
Minneapolis to Duluth, Minne- 
sota’s new paved Highway No. 1; along 


the rugged shores of Lake Superior, the 


“Grand 
covers a 


over 


great unsalted sea of North America; 
through the big-woods country adja- 
cent to the Superior National Forest 
near Ely; back down to Grand Rapids 
road from 
Minnesota 
Lake and 


by way of another paved 
through the 
Forest to Cass 


Virginia; 
National 


Bemidji; south on Minnesota Highway 


No. 4 to Itasca State Park, the head- 
waters of the Mississippi River and 
thence on to Park Rapids; west to 
Detroit Lakes; south and east through 
the famous Lake Park region of Min- 
nesota and finally back to the point of 
starting. 

There are, of course, innumerable side 
trips that may be taken and it would 
be possible to spend the entire summer 
doing nothing at all except having a 
good time. 

Most of my life has been spent in 
Minnesota. I have become fairly famil- 
iar with what the various playgrounds 
have to offer. Mrs. Hannah, however, 
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was a New Yorker, and at the tim 
covered the “Grand Round” everyt! 


here was new to her—even the a 


putting an angleworm on a hook. 
Mrs. 
what beautiful scenery should b: 


She was raised on the banks 


Hannah had her own idea 


Hudson in the quaint little city of N 


burgh, and when I promised he: 


in Minnesota she would see scenery t 


would actually thrill her, I felt som: 


I had taken over a big contract 
wondered if I would be able to 
my promise. 

It was a fine summer morning ' 


we started out on our first lap of 


“Grand Round.” Scarcely had the 
skyline of Minneapolis faded from 
when we began to realize that we 
actually starting out on a real vac 

We had left early in the morn 
avoid the usual heavy traffic four 
Minnesota highways during the su! 
But we were not the only 
We woul 


days. 
travelers on the road. 


0 
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‘ with people, pleasure bent 
ves. Many were from other 
for the first few miles we Z 
ourselves in counting the 
on cars from other states. 
st city through which we 
fter leaving Minneapolis was 
il, the other lusty half of the 
the capital city of the State 
esota. On your first visit to 
Cities you may have difficulty 
ning just where Minneapolis 
ff and Saint Paul begins. I 
; to be true in my case. When 
sited this northwestern metrop- 
xperienced difficulty in ridding | | 
of the old idea taught me in 
that Minneapolis and Saint Paul etiaeameaitaiis 
vided by the Mississippi River, The country in the vicinity of Alexandria, Osakis, and Glenwood is fairly 
iolis on the west side and Saint dotted with lakes and is traversed by excellent highways. 
4 n the east side. You will find .,, r . ; . 
\Minneapolis and Saint Paul are on ™ ne northwest. On tl! | south shore our ay before the day was too fat 
les of the river and the visitor 1S & large amu ement pa kK. Although spent. At Forest Lake, a town about 
r the first time really does not at ~ very ertend of th Cw in Cities, 40 miles out of Minneapolis, we stopped 
half the time whether he is in it affords excellent fi ning, and some of for a few moments to investigate the 
ital city or in the metropolis the — t bass caught the entire state cause of some commotion. We discov 
ot eaatiaite! are being taken out of this lake every ered that a tourist had just returned | 
summer. from a few hours fishing out on the 
[Rom Saint Paul we traveled out bis did not stop - White Bear Lake lake and that he had landed a 22-) ound 
r a- strip of smisoth pavement to woes hci * over the smooth concrete great northern pike. He was _ ing 
tle town of White Bear Lake. road. We were anxious to get well on his picture taken, and after he had be ‘ n 
The town gets its name from a beau- photographed, the 
ful body of water, the shores of which, other members of 
ling to Indian legend, were coer see | 
oamed years ago by a great white have their turn in 
Th F : front of the camera, 
; The bear was killed by an Indian nha ane tanner 
: ve and thereafter its spirit visited — os ee 
n island in the center of the lake each pee Canes! | 
ght and the Indians gave the waters We did not stop 
the name of White Bear Lake. again until aiter ssh 
Today White Bear Lake is one of had paenee through 
e principal playgrounds for the Twin Pine City and on 
Cities. Sailboats and racing craft speed around the end ot 
er its deep blue waters. On the east Cross Lake to Camp 
ore is one of the finest golf courses Phares. Here ve 
had intended to top 
just long enough fo. 
: luncheon. I should 
, have known bette1 
My old friend, | 
é George Phares, pro 
“A deer came prietor of the place, 
, down to the east js one of the most 
eS side of the lake for hospitable chap 
t a drink.” 
that eve trod the 
% soil of Minnesota, 
and to continue on after lunch wa 
: simply out of the question. George 
hs! knew I was on a vacation and would 
: have considered it an insult to his ho 
pitality if I had left without spending 
& at least one night under his roof. 


“You’re not leaving here today,” he 


retorted when I first suggested that we 


‘4 


should be going on. Vhy, man, you’re 


on vacation and you don’t have to get 
out of here and burn up that highway. 
: 


Stay here with us and a little later 


we'll go fishing.” 


—— I admit it was a temptation hard to 
Wherever you go you will find many turbulent rivers tumbling over rocky resist. / 
courses down to the lake. “Mrs. Hannah fishes, I suppose,’ 


| 
| 
i 





rt of fishing around to see 


tuff 


never had a line 
. 


went. 


in her hand.” 
“Ah,” came 


meaning light in 


back th ld fox with a 


his eye, “we'll make a 


fishing devotee out of he Pe and today, 
too.”’ 
George Phares knew his wares when 


it came to teaching the gentler sex the 
of the angling art. Each 
portsmen take their 
wives to Camp Phares and there con- 
vert them to the Phares knows 
better than anyone else that if a woman 


intricacies 
year a number of 


sport. 


has an ounce of sporting blood in her, 
that it will respond to the test of a 
battle with a scrapping crappie, one 


of the finest little game fishes that in- 


habits the lakes of Minnesota. So 
George suggested that we go out after 
crappi 

About four o’clock e loaded our- 
elves into boats. George and I were 


for Our pupil was 


supplied with a 


casting. 


bamboo rod and a can 


equipped 


full of nice rubbery angleworms. 


“Ugh, I'll never be able to fish with 


those things,’”’ said Mrs. Hannah as she 
looked down at the snarled mass in the 
can. “I could never put those things 


on a hook,” 



















One of the 365 
islands in Lake 
Vermilion near 
the United States- 
Canadian boun- 
dary line 


The along 
the north shore of 
Lake Superior is 
wild and rugged. 


scenery 
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“T’ll put them on for you,” I volun- 
teered. I would have promised any- 
thing in order to get her started prop- 
erly. 

We rowed until we came to a point 
near where the Snake River leaves the 
lake. George said the crappies were 
always to be found here. I put a 
worm on Mrs. Hannah’s hook. As she 
tossed her line out over the side of the 
boat I started getting my own rod 
ready. Her line was scarcely down 
when she felt a terrific tug. 

“Oh, I’ve got one,” she cried. George 
and I sat back to see what she would do. 


“Go ahead and land him,” urged 
George. “It’s nothing but a little fish.” 


She was game and needed no further 
urging to get the crappie into the boat, 
where it flopped around until I put it on 
a stringer. Again I baited her hook 
and again she tossed her line out over 
the side of the boat. 

About ten seconds later she felt an- 
other tug. This time the fighting did 
not continue after the first pull so I 
suggested that she haul her hook up 
to see whether the bait was gone. Sure 
enough, the bait had been taken. I 
reached for the bait can, but she shook 
her head. 

“T’ll put this on the hook 
myself,” she volunteered, 
with an air that impressed 
that she might be a 
better angler than I 
had given her credit 
for. When we 
started out I’d had 
visions of baiting a 
hook all afternoon. 
So I didn’t discour- 
age her the least bit. 


me 


I turned my attention to | 
rod together and getting my 
of a box. When I turned arou 
I saw my wife employing a 
usual means for impaling an a: 
on a hook. She had an angk 
on the seat beside her and 
trying to break its back with 
She finally managed to cut it 
and then without having to a 
fingers to it at all, she worked { 
back and forth through 
halves as it lay on the seat 
the same manner as our grand 
used to darn socks. The plan 
and the worm stayed on the ho 
did not have a word of 
offer. When half 
sewed up the other half and ke; 
on until she had a nice string 


one 


crit 


one was g 


pies. George and I did have to 
her fish, but she did not ask us 

her hook. To this day she p. 
her “‘not touched by hands” met 
crocheting angleworms on a hoo} 


EORGE and I did little fishing 
afternoon, but we did manag 
land a couple of great northern pik 
Mrs. Hannah went the honors for 
ing the most fish and when we retu 
to the dock she was quite proud 
results of her first attempt at angling 
When we got back to the doc} 
guests were casting anxious glances 
the direction of the dining-hall. It 
near dinner time and the enticing 
of something delicious float-« 
through the kitchen door. 
“Oh, I forgot to tell you 
going to have for dinner,” said Georg 
“We’re going to have baked sturs 
(Continued on page 47) 
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your young men shall see visions and 
vour old men shall dream dreame.” 


long 
time 


\WELVE years is not a 
stretch to look ahead as 
moves today. 

\Vhat of the men who in 1940 will be 
carrying forward the purposes, ideals, 
enthusiasms, and broadened activities 
of Rotary International? 

That is something to give us pause. 
Let us examine the situation. 

The first Rotary club was formed 
twenty-three years ago by men in or 
slightly past their prime. Other clubs 
rapidly organized by similar 
groups of men. Even ten years ago 
there were hundreds of clubs in exist- 
ence, all largely composed of men in 
their middle thirties or past, many of 
them in their forties. 

The very nature of Rotary member- 
ship qualification automatically dic- 
tated this age; men who had arrived 
or nearly arrived, heads or executive 
officers of the business. Very few men 
could then qualify short of middle age. 


So that Rotary began and has been 
largely developed by men well on in 
life. 

This has all been very good up 
until now and we are not yet a senile 
organization. There is plenty of 
strength and power and push in the 
ranks everywhere. But unless we pre- 
pare for it now there will not always 
be. Time moves relentlessly on. With 
age comes lessening effort. With age 
comes diminished energy. With age 
comes subsiding enthusiasms. 

Rotary’s need for effort, energy, and 
enthusiasm becomes increasingly urgent 
as Rotary grows older, for the natural 
and easily aroused interest in any new 
movement resolves itself sooner or later 
into the more difficult task of sustain- 
ing that interest in and fidelity to an 
old movement. 

In 1940 the leaders of Rotary will 
not be the leaders of today. Neither 
can they well be other leaders of an 
age equal to that of today’s advance 
guard. They will need to be the 
younger men of today. 


were 
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By Herbert H. Stalker 


That this may naturally come about 
—that the average age of Rotary mem- 
bership shall be kept within the active 
period of men’s lives needs thought, 
planning, and control. 

It is increasingly a young man’s age 
and from all indications this fact will 
be more markedly true of 1940. 

How then shall Rotary keep vigor- 
ous, active, energetic, and enthusiastic 
its world-wide membership? How shall 
it equip itself in virile man power to 
do the bigger tasks that unquestionably 
will face it from year to year? 

It is not the purpose of this article 
so much to point the exact way as to 
stimulate thought among wiser 
than that of the present writer. 

However, one or two suggestions 
may be in order. Until within a few 
years the matter of choosing new mem- 
bers presented plenty of difficulties. 
But now that clubs have been formed 
in almost every potential location and 
the membership well on toward its 
classification or numerical! limits, the 
problem is not nearly so complex. 
Comparatively few new members are 
admitted in a year in the majority 
of clubs. Perhaps the greater number 
now admitted fill vacancies caused by 
death, removal, or change of business 
classification. 

Would it not be well then for Rotary 
International to first suggest and later 
perhaps, if necessary, place in its by- 
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ALKING it over” 

across the conference 
table has solved many indi- 
vidual and group problems, 
corrected many thoughtless 
practices. This department 
of your magazine is intended 
to do the same things. It will 
succeed to the extent that 
both club officials and indi- 
vidual members enter into 
frank discussion. Contribu- 
tions to these columns will be 


welcomed.—The Editor. 
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Rotary Membership in 1940 


laws a that in Rotary clubs 
established a certain number of 
member shall be admitted over 
“That age may be 
forty-five as may 


believes thirty 


provision 
years 
no new 
a certain age? 
thirty-five, forty, on 
seem best. This writer 
right. By 
pedient, we could commence 
lish a balance and bring about a con 
could 


this simple ex- 
to estab 


five about 


dition whereby we stabilize and 
retain an 


bership. 


active and vigorous mem 
workable basis for 
may be feasible, 
age of membership and to 


that a 
controlling, as far as 
the average 
learn just 

it might be 
survey among our 
club might send out a 
for the age of each member, 


In order 


how we stand at 
practical to 


present, 
conduct a 
present clubs. Each 
blank, calling 
such blank 


making it clear that it need not be 
signed. When the total is complete 
from those who respond, an average 


can be struck off, giving with a fair 
degree of accuracy the present average 
age of Rotarians. It may be that such 
a survey will shoot this article full of 
holes. Nevertheless, it never 
business or an organization any harm 
to have all the facts possible bearing 
upon the progress and prosperity of 
that business or organization. 


does a 


NOTHER suggestion, advanced by 
one of my fellow-members in Toledo 
Rotary—a man of about seventy—con- 
templates the retirement of the older 
members at a given age to an associate 
or other-named affiliation, giving up 
the active classification to a younger 
man, perhaps recommended or at least 
endorsed by the retiring active member. 
This will commend itself to many 
minds, it is to be hoped, as a generous, 
wise and far-seeing idea—fully un- 
selfish and in line with one of our 
watch-words, “service above _ self.” 
Naturally, no real Rotarian, even were 
he tottering on his last legs, would give 
up his active association, without a 
pang, but for the good of the cause— 
well, the Rotary creed just about pre- 
scribes such action. 
Such retired members would still be 
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privileged to attend meetings, but ordi- 
narily would not do so frequently, so 
that the influx of new members to- 
gether with attending retired members 
would not unduly crowd the luncheon 
tables. 

Let no elderly member get the im- 
pression that this writer is set upon 
turning out the old men or the near-old 
men of Rotary. Do not gather the idea 
that he is a fresh young upstart, all 
worked up over the idea that the old 
should step aside and watch the young 


bloods do things. It happens that he 


The 


GROUP of Rotarians drifted to 

A the smoking-room of the hotel in 

which the luncheon was being 

held, discussing the various ways in 

which Rotary could help the city hos- 
pital. 

The Richest Rotarian opened the dis- 
cussion. “You fellows got any ideas 
about how to raise money for this hos- 
pital?” he inquired. “If so, I want ’em. 
As chairman of that committee, I need 
help because this hospital wing is to 
be built with Rotary dollars, not indi- 
vidual dollars.” 

“Is there any difference?” the Jew- 
eler wanted to know. “A dollar is a 
dollar, isn’t it?” 

“It certainly is not!” countered the 
Richest Rotarian. “A minute is sixty 
seconds to the astronomer, but the 
Rotary value of time, discussed in this 
yoom a month or so ago, was found to 
be quite different. A dollar is just one 
hundred cents to a banker, but it has 
quite a different value to a Rotarian. 
We've got to figure out the Rotary 
value of our dollars for this hospital; 
let the banker figure their value in 
cents.” 

“How does a Rotary dollar differ 
from any other kind of a dollar?” in- 
quired the Shoe Retailer. 

The Richest Rotarian laughed. “A 
dollar is just a unit representing work 
done,” he explained. “If I give you a 
dollar or a thousand dollars, I present 
you with an equivalent of the time and 
effort, with which I could earn it. 

“Don’t confuse the issue by thinking 
of securities which pay an _ income. 
Some one earned those dollars which are 
now resting. Money works, as well as 
men; but dollars in your pocket repre- 
sent human labor. Not gold, but muscle 
and mind, is the real value of wealth. 
Gold is just the symbol. If gold were 
as common as iron and iron as rare 
as gold, we’d have an iron standard 
dollar in the United States, but the 
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is so near the mark he is talking about 
that 1940 will likely see him facing the 
shadows, if he is fortunate enough to 
survive that long. This is simply a 
plea for thinking ahead with the end 
in view that the greatness of Rotary 
shall not become dimmed with the 
dimming years of its present middle- 
aged membership. 

For it must and shall not happen 
to Rotary that as it ages in life it de- 
clines in vigor and power. Its great 
accomplishments inevitably will draw 
upon itself still greater responsibilities 
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and undertakings and it dare 
to be ready to meet them an in 
them to full fruition. 

The Rotarian who looks upon —-,. 
as more than a luncheon club—.___ 
lieves that its Objects and | of 
Ethics are more than mere i 
phrase-making, will recognize ¢} 
for thought upon this subject: : 
ready he is deeply sensitive « ¢), 
tremendous opportunities for goo «hy; 
lie before Rotary and to the chal np. 
which these opportunities lay . 
door. 


Value of a Rotary Dollar 


By Carl H. Claudy 


substance of wealth, which is effort and 
work, would be the same. 

“The chap who toils on the road with 
a hammer for four dollars a day has a 
totally different idea of the real value of 
a dollar, than the man who wins a bet 
on a horse race. My office boy saved 
two hundred dollars out of his salary 
by denying himself “movies” and ciga- 
rettes, for the sake of an education. 
He has still a different idea of the value 
of a dollar. A Rotary club ought to 
understand the Rotary value of money, 
as well as the Rotary value of time.” 

“But what is the Rotary value of a 
dollar? How can you value a dollar ex- 
cept in terms of a dollar?” demanded 
the Contractor. 

“You can’t express the value of any- 
thing in terms of itself!” answered the 
Richest Rotarian. “The comparative 
value of a dollar must be expressed in 
terms of personal value.” 

“I’m out of my depth!” confessed the 
Hardware Merchant. 

“It will cost fifty thousand dollars to 
build this hospital wing we are all 
agreed we should have,” smiled the 
Richest Man. “There are cne hundred 
members of this club. If we split the 
check between us, and each gave five 
hundred dollars, it would be finished 
business, wouldn’t it?” 

“My word, yes, but you are not going 
to recommend that, are you?” This 
from the Hardware Man. 

“I shall recommend no such thing!” 
replied the Richest Rotarian. “Such 
would not be Rotary dollars we would 
give, but personal dollars; dollars many 
of us couldn’t afford to give, just as 
others of us might give it and not miss 
it. I shall recommend that we give 
only Rotary dollars.” 

“The plan we adopted when we 
bought up the tickets for the charity 
ball?” asked the Jeweler. 

“How many did you buy?” 

“Twenty-five, at two-fifty each.” 


“What did you do with them?” 

“Gave them away, mostly; had 4 
dozen left.” 

“Not Rotarian dollars, persona! dol- 
lars!” chided the Richest Rotarian, 
“You were generous and unthinking. 
You prevented twenty-five people who 
might have become interested in that 
charity from giving, each a little, and 
helped pack the floor with people who 
were there because they had free tick- 
ets, not because they were interested in 
the charity. 

“Suppose I put my check-book at the 
service of this club and paid all its bills, 
did all its charity, sent its seven stu- 
dents through college, supported its 
eleven cripples now in the hospital, paid 
the upkeep for its outings and for the 
autobus for the poor? I’d rob Rotary 
of its chance to express in service the 
real selflessness of the organization. 

“T don’t want the checks, but the 
work of this club, the results of which 
will be paid to the hospital, not to the 
workers. I propose to hire the whole 
club, at their own valuation of their 
time, and pay them for their work, tl 
result to go to the hospital.” 


HEY stared at him a minute. “What 

are you thinking of hiring us to do— 
break stones on the road?” The Hard- 
ware Merchant grinned. 

“Not at all. Here’s my idea. What 
will you sell me a whole day for?” 

“One hundred dollars!” 

“You’re hired. Your job is to make 
a list of your friends, not members of 
this club, and go collect money for the 
hospital. I’ll pay the hospital a hun- 
dred dollars for your day regardless of 
how little you take in. If you take \n 
more, the hospital gets that too, of 
course. If you take in less, the hos: - 
tal gets a hundred just the same,  ’ 
the club will know you overvalued y: 
services!” 

“Atta boy!” cried the Jeweler. “\ | 

(Continued on page 51) 
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ROTARY EVENTS 


<f ot International Interest 5 











The full text of the 
resolutions to be pre- 
sented to the Minneap- 
olis Convention has 
been placed in the 
hands of the presidents 

ecretaries of all Rotary clubs. 

R ans will be interested in the fol- 

owing summary dealing with the 

ves to the Constitution and By- 

Laws of Rotary International proposed 
n these resolutions. 

To provide that countries in 

hich there are four or less Rotary 

clubs may select proxies for their con- 

ention delegates from clubs in another 


(Convention 
Ro. lutions 


country. 

2. To eliminate from THE ROTARIAN 
announcements of candidates for office 
in Rotary International. 

To provide that there may be 
more than one Rotary club in cities of 
over 200,000 population having more 
than one well-defined commercial or 
trading-center. 

!. To co-ordinate the work of the 
Aims and Objects Committee and the 
Classification Committee by placing the 
latter under the Club Service Com- 
mittee. 

5. To clarify that section of the By- 
Laws of Rotary International which 
provides for the International Council, 
or International Assembly. 

6. To make certain changes in the 
manner of appointing the members of 
the Credentials Committee, the Resolu- 
tions Committee, and the Election Com- 
mittee at conventions of Rotary Inter- 
national. 

7. To make certain changes in the 
constitutional provision for honorary 
membership; one change providing that 
a person residing outside the territorial 
limits of a Rotary club may be elected 
to honorary membership in that Rotary 
club, but only with the consent of the 
Board of Directors of Rotary Inter- 
national. 

8. To change the name “Endowment 
Fund” to the “Rotary Foundation” and 
to enlarge its scope. 

Rotarian John E. Norman, of Coral 
Gables, Florida, a former member of 
the Board of Directors of Rotary Inter- 
national, has been appointed by Arthur 
Sapp, president of Rotary Interna- 


tional, as chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee for the 1928 Convention. 
The other members of this committee 
have not as yet been announced. 
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President Arthur Sapp 
on behalf of the Board of 


European 

ld P Directors of Rotary In- 
: my orear ternational, has  an- 
Committee nounced the creation of 


a European’ Advisory 
Committee consisting of representatives 
from the nations in Europe in which 
there are three or more Rotary clubs. 
The purpose of this advisory committee, 
as outlined by the Board of Directors 
of Rotary International, shall be: 

(a) To promote in Europe the fun- 
damental principles and _ objects of 
Rotary as laid down by Rotary Inter- 
national subject to the approval of the 
Board of Rotary International. 

(b) To advise with the Board, the 
special commissioner for Europe, dis- 
trict governors of Europe, and Rotary 
clubs of Europe concerning the special 
application of the programs of Rotary 
International in Europe. 

(c) To provide opportunities for con- 
sultation in regard to matters of Euro- 
pean district or club administration, 
and the organization of new clubs, and 
particularly to be of assistance to the 
non-districted clubs in Europe. 

(d) To make recommendations in 
connection with the foregoing to the 
Board of Directors of Rotary Inter- 
national. 

The members of this committee are 
chosen according to the number of clubs 
in one particular country, and on the 
basis of whether or not these clubs 
comprise a district of Rotary Inter- 
national. 

Undistricted clubs shall place their 
nominations in the hands of the secre- 
tary of Rotary International, and the 
president of Rotary International shall 
appoint a member of the committee 
from among these nominees. 

In such countries which have been 
established as a district of Rotary Inter- 
national and in which there are less 
than one hundred and fifty clubs, the 
district governor shall be the member 
of the committee from that country. 

The members of the committee from 
the clubs in the nations grouped in the 
Association for Great Britain and Ire- 
land shall be chosen by that body ac- 
cording to the provision that one mem- 
ber shall be chosen for each one hun- 
dred member clubs or fraction thereof, 
but that the total number is not to 
exceed three. 

The Board of Directors has author- 






ized one annual meeting of the Euro 
pean Advisory Committee to be held at 
the time of the International Council 
meeting for Europe. Special meetings 
may be called by the committee itself 
upon written request from the clubs in 
a majority of the nations represented 
on the committee. 

The duties and functions of this com- 
mittee are wholly advisory and do not 
in any way interfere with the responsi- 
bilities and authority of the district 
governors, special commissioners, offi- 
the British 
Board of Directors of Rotary Interna- 
tional. 


cers of Association, or 


The attitude of Rotary 
towards changing business con- 
In ditions and relations was ably 
China ¢Xpressed by Lester Hall Nu- 
and, in an address on the 
“Relation of' Rotary to Busi- 
ness” at a recent meeting of the Tient- 
sin Rotary Club. Rotarian Nuland, a 
member of the club, concluded his re- 
marks with the following statement : 
“Business is changing all over the 
world and many new ideas have come 
in the past ten years. It may be merely 
a coincidence, but it seems possible that 
Rotary has influenced business to make 
some of these changes. Changes will 
come here in China in the future as 
they have in the past, and if we are the 
men that the founders of Rotary expect 
us to be we must try to meet some of 
these problems as a club.” 


In order to | assist 
worthy young mén and 


State : 
women in completing a 
Loan versity couree, many 
: : university course, many 
Corporation Rotary clubs have es- 


tablished student-loan 
funds for that purpose. The results of 
such loan funds have been generally 
very favorable and have been the means 
of providing an education for hundreds 
if not thousands of young people, who, 
without such help, would have found 
a higher education impossible. 

The development and enlarging of 
loan funds has kept pace with the in- 
creasing demand of younger people for 
higher education. Such funds were 
originally financed by a donation or 
loan from one or a few individuals. 
Later we find Rotary clubs taking over 
the raising and administration of these 
funds. We now have an instance where 
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the Rotary clubs of one state have com- 
bined their efforts and have created an 
“Educational Loan Corporation.” 
Eighteen Rotary clubs in the state of 
Florida are officially sponsoring this 
movement, which has, in addition, the 
support of all of the Rotary clubs and 
Rotarians in the state The difficulties 
of individual Rotary clubs in gathering 
annual subscriptions and in apportion- 
ing these amounts to students in need 
of assistance, were the principal rea- 
sons for the forming of a state loan 
corporation. Each Rotarian in the state 
has been asked to subscribe for one 
share of stock at $100.00 paz value in 
this non-profit corporation. The Florida 
clubs are pioneers in this service. They 
have made it possible for more than 
one hundred and fifty students to con- 
tinue their courses at the University of 
Florida during the last five years. The 
new plan, its sponsors believe, will 
mean a more efficient administration of 
the fund and permit the work to be 
enlarged. 

Florida, Georgia, and Texas are three 
states in which Rotary clubs have made 
an outstanding success of the student 
loan fund, although Rotary clubs in 
practically every other state in the 
United States are engaged in a similar 
work of assistance to worthy students. 
A number of Canadian clubs are inter- 
ested in similar projects and the plan 
has been taken up by certain clubs in 


England and Mexico. 
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There has been con- 
siderable discussion as 
Two-Penny to the oldest ancestors 


Club (?) of the present 
luncheon and _= service 
clubs. Evidence has 


been found that gentlemen habitually 
and regularly met together in early 
times, particularly in England, adopt- 
ing certain rules of order and behavior, 
which in one or two respects at least 
seem to be the forerunners of the pres- 
ent-day service-club regulations. 

The Two-Penny Club of old London, 
which existed in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, provided among other things 
that: 

‘Every member shall fill his pipe out of 
his own box. 

“If any member tells stories in the Club 
that are not true, he shall forfeit for every 
third lie a halfpenny 

“If any member strikes another wrong- 
fully he shall pay his Club for him. 

“If any member brings his wife into the 
Club he shall pay for whatever she drinks 
or smokes. 

“If any member’s wife comes to fetch 
him home from the Club, she shall speak to 
him without the door. 

“If any member calls another a cuckold 
he shall be turned out of the Club. 

“None shall be admitted to the Club that 
is of the same trade with any member of it. 

*“‘None of the Club shall have his clothes 
or shoes made or mended, but by a brother 
member.”’ 

A somewhat later example of a sim- 
ilar movement appears in “The Diary 
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of a Country Parson: By 
James Woodforde, 1758-1781,’ 
in London, 1924. A part 
from this diary as it appear 
ter published in the Februa: 
“The Rotary Wheel,” officia 
on Monday. Every Monday is 
“Jan. 13, 1777.—Went 

Quesne’s, where I dined, 

afternoon and stayed till 8 

with him, Mr. and Mrs. Ho 

Mr. Donne. We had for 

leg of Mutton boiled, a batt 

ding and a couple of Ducks. 

Club meeting and goes by 

of Rotation. I became a m 

it to-day, and they all dine 

on Monday next. Every M 

the day.” 

Other references to “My R 
Day” appear in this diary, i1 
that the idea of members of 
or business club as guests 
homes or places of business in 
had been a custom two centuries 
the original four members of 
had planned their meetings, he 
in rotation, and used this as th 
for a name for their new club. 


An article “When Club 


Trumps,” in the September (1 


number of THE ROTARIAN, descril« 
social clubs of the eighteenth and 
teenth centuries at considerable 


The first joint meeting of the Tokyo Rotary Club and the newly organized club at Yokohama was held on February 

23rd, the twenty-third anniversary of the founding of the first Rotary club in Chicago. Rotarians of the two clubs with 

their ladies gathered at the Tokyo Kaikan Hotel, dined, listened to no long speeches, were entertained with a musical 

program of classical numbers, part of which was provided by graduate students of the Imperial Academy of Music 
and part by talented sons and daughters of Rotarians. 
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Building Club Membership 


Two Methods: Filling unfilled classifications; selecting 
additional active members 


By Paul H. King 


Member of Extension Committee of Rotary International 


O the question, “When is a Rotary club not 
a Rotary club?” The reply might readily 
be, “When it is only part of a club.” 

Technically, a group of at least fifteen prop- 
erly qualified men constitute a Rotary club. 

Practically, a Rotary club is not a club until 
every legitimate business and profession in the 
community is represented in the organization. 

There is ample authority for this view. The 
Constitution (Art. IV, Sec. 3 “b’) provides,- 
“The Active Members of each Rotary Club shall 
consist of one man (with certain exceptions) in 
each classification of business or profession” ; 
not in some clubs, but in each club; not may con- 
sist, but shall consist; not some classifications, 
but each classification. 

And again, in the statement of the Fifth Ob- 
ject of Rotary, we are to encourage and foster 
“The recognition of the worthiness of all useful 
occupations,”—not just some useful occupations, 
but all of them. 

The Rotary Platform reads, “* * * * the prin- 
ciple of limited and representative membership 
has been adopted, the Rotary Club consisting of 
one representative from each distinct line of 
business or profession * * * *” 


Notwithstanding these clear indications of the 
proper constituency of a Rotary club, it has been 
estimated that less than half of the clubs in the 
United States have filled their classifications,— 
a strange situation, since each club is an associa- 
tion of classifications, owing its very existence 
to the businesses and professions in the com- 
munity. 

The only explanation is that we have not all 
given thought to the condition or, if we have, 
we have not crystallized that thought into effec- 
tive action. 


It is important that we recognize the situation 
and take steps to rectify it. Rotary can never 
fully perform its mission unless each club estab- 
lishes contact with each business and profession 
within its territorial jurisdiction. 


From the standpoint of membership efficiency, 
we have another condition,—we are “getting old.” 
Sad! But the inexorable fact. In the older clubs, 
the men who once bore the “burden and heat 
of the day” are, many of them, no longer active. 


We must realize this, and do something about it, 
and do it now! 

Finally, there is a third proposition. In our 
clubs, we are not developing numerically as we 
should. We cannot, must not allow Rotary in our 
community to stand still in the number of our 
club members. We have never aimed for mere 
numbers,—let us hope we never will; but Rotary, 
like every other living thing, must grow: it is the 
law of life. 

The strength of Rotary lies in the vigor of the 
individual clubs. 


APPILY, there are remedies for these condi- 

tions right at hand and ready for immedi- 
ate application. The Extension Committee 
proposes during the months of March and April 
(March for preparation and April for action) 
intensive within the 
United States, or in a word, some very definite 


extension clubs in the 


work in intension,—‘increase of power or 
energy; intensification—augmentation.” 
First—Let ws give consideration to making a 


thorough classification survey of the community, 
if we have not made one. If we have made one, 
then bring it up to the minute, and keep it up to 
date. Use the Outline of Classifications, which 
tells us just how to do it. Then proceed to fil 
the unfilled classifications from the very best ma- 
terial available. If there are some classifications 
supposed to be filled, but not used through non- 
attendance, list these, too, after appropriate ac- 
tion. We might as well cut out the “deadwood” 
and substitute “live” timber, while we are at it, 
painful, possibly, but necessary. 

Second—Have our active members propose as 
additional active members their junior partners, 
executives or associates,—yvounger men who can 
come into Rotary for training as thorough 
Rotarians, and possibly succeed to the principal 
memberships when we are no longer active. 

These two suggestions cover the whole situa- 
tion. If our clubs will take advantage of them 
promptly and act vigorously, we will accomplish 
much, not only for Rotary, but for those whom 
we serve. We will build our membership, we 
will safeguard the future, we will more effectively 
carry the message of Rotary to the business and 
professional life of our community. Let us be 
all that we may so easily be! 
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The Six Objects of Rotary 


TO ENCOURAGE AND FOSTER: 

1. The ideal of service a¥ the basis of all worthy enterprise. 

2. High ethical standards in business and professions. 

3. The application of the ideal of service by every Rotarian to his per- 
sonal, business, and community life. 

4. The development of acquaintance as an opportunity for service. 

§. The recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupations and 
the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupation as an opportunity 
to serve society. 

The advancement of understanding, goodwill, and international 
peace through a we rid fe ile wship of business and professional men 
united in che ideal of service. 











Where Are We Going? 

S the Rotary club serving in the field of its greatest possi- 

bilities when engaged in trying to cure the ills of its 
community? Or is that club serving best which is looking 
at community sores from the preventive angle? Pertinent 
questions such as these are being asked by Rotarians who 
are looking beyond the horizon of the present-day Rotary. 

Is Rotary, after all, best fitted to deal with effects—or 
causes? Are certain clubs spending time in helping under- 
privileged boys and doing nothing to ascertain why they are 
underprivileged? Are we satisfied with lifting up a few 
souls, or should we seek out those hidden cess-pools which 
keep breeding human miseries? True there is a tremendous 
need for philanthropic endeavor, but should Rotary count 
its duty done when it evidences such devotion? Or should 
this be a splendid beginning for more heroic tasks? 


How many clubs, for example, can only measure the extent 
of their work in terms of exemplary attendance and enter- 
tainment for crippled children? How many have really 
taken the first step, the education of the new member in 
the fundamentals of Rotary, which might later result in 
truly noble service? One Rotarian has stated his opinion 
in no uncertain fashion: “For a group of civic leaders to 
expend their altruistic impulses on entertainment for crip- 
pled children, is comparable to blasting with dynamite to 
crack a walnut, or employing a steam-shovel to lift a toy 
balloon.” 

These questions are not silly questions? They demand 
answers for they touch the very fundamentals of Rotary. 
The matter is open for discussion. Let us not lull ourselves 
by a superficial examination. Just where are we going; 
and are we headed in the right direction? 


Hand-Picked Men 


‘TY HE progress of the world depends very largely upon 
] the way it gets its leaders. Some are the result of 
waves of enthusiasm for unique personalities. Some gain 
their prestige through money or heredity. Most of the 
world’s failures are the result of careless selection. 

What the world needs is hand-picked men—men put at 


~O 


the helm because those who are to travel with th 
utter confidence in their capacity and intelligence. 

A famous missionary in India has been creating 
mendous impression on the country by round-table 
sions with hand-picked groups of native leaders. 

One of the greatest leaders in the world’s histor, 
picked twelve associates on whom to depend to f, 
religion, and out of a company of humble peasan: 4, 
fashioned the pillars of a Church. 

The Rotary Club is in itself a hand-picked organi: 
In turn, it must be led, if it is to get anywhere, t! 
hand-picked officers. They must be chosen not becaus; 
represent some special sort of prominence in the com \y 
ity or personal popularity in the club, but because they ay 
equipped for the immediate tasks which lie befor 
organization. 

A board of directors should not necessarily consist of : 
most successful mixers of a club or the group supporte: }y 
the best-organized club politicians. It must represent 
candidates for a special service, with the attributes to 
achieve it. The officers themselves should be the men mos: 
available, not the most anxious; the most effective, yo: 
the most effervescent. And, once installed in office, they 
should be followed ardently to the end of their terms. 

The sorriest sight in a Rotary Club is jealousy. |; 
destroys the very fabric of cooperation. There is no virtu 
in nursing disappointments over the defeat of one’s self 
or one’s friends. Let us go into an election with the sole 
view of hand-picking the best leaders the roster offers; and 
then let us respect the decision of the club, when it has 
been made, by supporting the winners for their entire 
program. 


A Little Sermon to Fathers 


ATHERS, you owe your boy more than birth and edu- 

cation. He has your inheritance, bad as well as good. 
Do you want him to develop in all respects as you have? 
Or will you pit yourself against his heredity to defeat its 
lower elements and leave only the higher? 

How can this be done? By a partnership in which you 
are the senior and he the junior member of the firm. Study 
his friends, his habits, his likes, and his dislikes. Help 
him to cultivate the best of them. Crowd out the worst 
with your own enthusiasm. 

Remember that he is flesh of your flesh, blood of your 
blood, willed to be here by you. Before the Eternal you 
are more responsible than he for his eventual destiny. 

Will you leave him ignorant of the great and dangerous 
facts of life? Think back, fathers. Have you no better 
way for him than your own way? Will you shift certain 
manifest responsibilities, or meet them like a father? Will 
you try to hide behind his mother’s apron-strings, or will 
you do your equal share? And there are some farts she 
cannot do because she is a woman. Either you wil! do 
them or they will be left undone, and in the great day, they 
will be charged to you, not to your little lad. “I pay, she 
trains” is the side-stepping of a coward. Business is not 
bigger than your boy’s soul. 

Can you let him wonder where he came from until he 
finds it out by back-street chance? Can you let him wonder 
where he is going to unless he picks it up from an occasional 
sermon he cannot understand or a religious teacher of 
questionable competence? Can you let him learn the 
rules of life—and business—and then let his mind be 
clouded with doubt, because “father makes his own rules.” 

You are responsible for him. You must learn the fun 
of doing things with him. You must lead him gently along 
the way of good citizenship and good sportsmanship. )0U 
can do it better than anyone else—better than every: 
else; and it is your job. It is Rotary at its best. Get |. ™ 
on the right highway, keep him there through boyho 
and when he is old he will not depart from the road. 
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“Ll put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes.” 


the Spires of Oxford, 

Vas Passing By...” 

RD, PENNSYLVANIA.—Among the 
on the walls of the dining- 
the Oxford Rotary Club there 

ching of the familiar towers and 

f Oxford, England. The Penn- 
Rotarians recently wrote to 

sritish Rotary Club for informa- 
egarding their city. Interesting 
syondence followed. The Britsh 
‘esented the Americans with the 
ig. Lists of club members and 
classifications were exchanged to 

men in similar professions to 
n touch with one another. 


taly Urges Use of 
Wheat Substitutes 

MiLAN, ITaLy.—Those Rotarians of 
Italy not particularly careful about the 
way in which they opened certain little 
white packages which came to them 





through the mail, probably spilled rice 
over their Then 
Discovered that the Rotary Club of 
Milan, under the auspices of the 
“Societa Anomina Italiana,” 
had sent small bags of rice to every 


desks. wondered. 


Riseria 


Rotarian asking that it be used on the 
19th of February, devoted to the ob- 
servance of Rice Day. The scheme was 
in cooperation with the efforts of the 
National Government to promote the 
use of rice instead of wheat flour in 
Italy. 


Members Contribute 
Criticisms of Rotary 

GRAFTON, WEST VIRGINIA.—Club pub- 
lication day in Grafton finds the pink 
and blue weekly bulletins placed with 
the most important “incoming” mail. 
Each issue contains a criticism of Ro- 
tary by one of the club’s forty-nine 
members. 


-Midsummer Night's Dream. 


Entertain Children 
from Rural Schools 

PENN YAN, NEW YorRK.—-Children in 
forty-three rural Yates 
County heard one of their own group 


schools in 


give a report of the meeting of the 
Penn Yan Rotary Club at which he had 
been a guest. Letters had been sent to 
teachers in all rural schools in the 
county asking them to send a repre 
sentative boy from their schools to at 
tend the meeting. There were special 
musical numbers and a talk on fai 
play. At Yonkers, New York, a min 
strel show given by the Rotary club 
netted $1,500 which will provide three 
permanent cabins for the Boy Scout 


summer camp near that city 


Crippled Children 
Watched Carefully 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO.—More than a 


hundred crippled children are aided 
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Hundreds of Rotary clubs all over the world celebrated the twenty-third Anniversary of the founding of the first Rotary club. One 
of the most interesting, as well as novel, meetings was held at East St. Louis, Illinois, where seventy-five Rotarians listened to an 
address by President Emeritus Paul P. Harris delivered by telephone from his desk in his Chicago home, three hundred miles dis- 
tant. A receiving set was provided for each member and as President Emeritus Harris talked, his picture was also transmitted by 


telephoto in about seven minutes and prints delivered to the Rotary club. 


and cooperation of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company. 





The meeting was made possible through the courtesy 
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This photograph of the meeting of the Yokohama Rotary Club was taken for “The Rotarian” as prima facie evidence indicating 
certain Rotary clubs in certain cities of the United States just where certain of their members were on January 24th. 
tion from the Yokohama Club was radioed to the United States Rotarians, passengers on board the S. S. Belgenland. 
visitors are seen in the first row, decorated with large chrysanthemums, and from left to right they represent the Roary club 
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Allentown, Pennsylvania; Watertown, Wisconsin; Kalamazoo, Michigan; and Berkeley, California. Officers and guests in the first roy 


include: 
(fifth from left) 


yearly by Windsor Rotarians. Clinics 
have been held at intervals of three 
months for a period of over five years. 


be effected 
treatment, 


Knowing that a cure cannot 


| 
with two or three 


tant 


months 


con review of some cases 


that a 


for years at a time is sometimes nec- 


essary to bring about a cure, visiting 


are provided to take care of the 


nurses 

follow-up work which is considered just 
as essential as is clinical treatment. 
Six thousand six hundred dollars were 
raised last year to provide for hospital 
treatment, for braces and other ap- 


pliances. Member of the club devote a 
considerable amount of time to individ- 
ual patients and give them such help 
as will aid them to become self-support- 


ing when they recover. 


Consider Future of Boys 
in Various Vocations 
NEW ZEALAND.—Boys 
were t looking for 
jobs, a permanent job, a part-time job, 
so long as it 


AUCKLAND, 


walking the streets 


any sort of a job, just 


was work and it would give them an 
income. Just as with a great many 


other cities Auckland has periods when 
it is faced with the problem of unem- 
ployment. Parents and the boys them- 
selves are applying at the Rotary club 
office daily for positions. Various sug- 
gestions have been offered as solutions 


for the problem. Auckland Rotarians 


were asked one day recently to give 
one hour’s serious consideration to the 
following questions, and to present their 
answers within the next week: 


S. Yamada, secretary (first from left); G. Shibusawa, vice-president (third from left); C. 
The President of the Yokohama Club was unable to be present. 
business and newspaper men and a considerable representation from the Rotary Club of Tokyo 


classification 
source of 


does 


1. What 


offer to the boy as 


opportunity your 


a permanent 
employment ? 

2. Is there room in your classification for any 
more boys? 
If you were a working-man with two boys 
of, say, fourteen and sixteen years of age, 
who have passed their matriculation, what 
would you endeavor to do for them? What 


trade or profession would you put them 
into? 

4. What business or profession, in your opin- 
ion, offers the soundest prospects for boys 


» 


(a) Of ability and education ? 
(b) Of moderate education and brawn? 


Take Steps to 

Reduce Mendicity 

PERU.—Street beggars— 
great numbers of them—were to be 
found on every corner. The seventy- 
year-old woman who claimed to be a 
laundress out of employment; the fifty- 
year-old widow with five sons whose 
husband after a little search was found 
alive and comfortably tucked away in 
a little house; these were only two of 
the great army accosting pedestrians 
each day of the week. Believing that 
this sort of charity is a disgrace to a 
city, that it adds only to the deknquency 
of those whose greatest fear in many 
cases is not hunger but hard work, 
Arequiqa Rotarians decided to make a 
survey of local conditions with an eye 
to bringing about some kind of social 
supervision. The poor laws of other 
countries, especially those of England 
and Germany in regard to mendicity 
were studied. Cases were carefully 
classified according to inability to work, 
old age, vagrancy, etc. From these 
findings there was carefully compiled 


AREQUIPA, 


Ariyoshi, Mayor of Yokoha 


Other guests included a number of Yokohama 


an exhaustive report, and out 
this investigation there has now 
formed an organization for th« 
vision of paupers which reaches 
every part of the city. Represent 
from every charitable institution 
city serve on the board, memb« 
every civic organization including a 
tain number of Rotarians, constitut 
part of it. The city is divided into 
tricts with an inspector in chars 
reports all needy cas 
Under the inspectors 
“visitors,” men and women 
in social work, who voluntee 
services in visiting the homes « 


each, who 
the board. 


inter¢ 


pers. 


Amateurs Decorate 
Albany Boys Club 

ALBANY, NEW YORK.—Friday 1 
Albany Rotarians rose from num 
dinner tables, donned hats and 
and with overalls and old linen du 
under their arms departed fo! 
Albany Boys Club. There unde 
direction of an experienced painte 
prepared all material for them, 
proceeded to paint the walls 
library of the club. Next Friday 1 
the library received another co: 
paint.. Another Friday night: pai 
was started in the billiard-room. | 
ing a flare for painting, one volu! 
repaired two pool tables and furn 
new sets of billiard-balls. An 
Rotarian completed a special w 
and lighting job. Paint, books, 
furnishings also were donated bj 
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Rotary Club. At Centreville, 
|. the sixteen members of the 
‘ub made possible the erection 
w library by providing the 
cessary to effect the settlement 
t over a will by whose terms 
ry was to receive $5,000. 


a mal Counsel 
fo aduating Students 


soN, NEW JERSEY.—When Madi- | 


iors graduate from high school 
ring, the square pegs will prob- 
ab id square holes; the round pegs 
ioles. Throughout the year these 
hool seniors have been receiving 
nal counsel from local business 
ofessional men. These counsel- 
( ll continue their interest in the 
boys when they have left school; will 
make sure that they have the right 


jot This project is the joint work of | 
Kiwanis, and the | 


Madison Rotary, 
Y. M. C. A. 


Lincoln Program; 

Cornerstone Laying 

LONG ISLAND, N. Y.— 
birthday, also the 


GARDEN CITY, 


It was Lincoln’s 


regular meeting: day of the Rotary Club | 


if the Mineola-Garden City-Hempstead 
Rotary club. Among the guests were 


two for whom the special Lincoln 


rogram brought back vivid memories. | 


One was Major William H. Tisdale, an 
orderly who was stationed at the White 
House from 1862 to 1864. Later he 
Custer’s bugler, 
the famous Seventh Cavalry. Partici- 
pation in twenty-one Indian engage- 
ments comprised the record of his five 
years’ service. The other guest was 
Amos G. Sullivan, who as a boy lived 
near the battlefield at Gettysburg. One 
heard the Gettysburg address as a boy: 
the other, as an orderly, accompanied 
Lincoln from Washington. In early 
vinter a group of Mineola-Garden City- 
Hempstead Rotarians gathered about 
their president as he picked up the 
trowel preparatory to the laying of the 
cornerstone for a new office building, 
the project of one of their members. 
The Rotary Code of Ethics was read; 
members of the firm pledged them- 
selves to upold it. 


became 


English Clubs Hold 
Children’s Parties 


serving with | 


HALIFAX, ENGLAND.—Those of the | 


1,600 children who could resist the lure 
of sweets long enough to bring their 
gifts home safely, showed their parents 


what was probably the first Rotary | 


wheel that some of them had ever seen. 
Halifax Rotarians had invited sixteen 
hundred and thirty little guests to a 
special pantomime matinée. There was 
toffee, an apple, an orange, and a choc- 
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Convenient Route to 


MINNEAPOLIS 


for the 


TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
3 TRAINS DAILY FROM 
Des Moines 
2 TRAINS DAILY FROM 
Kansas City, Oklahoma, Texas 
St. Louis 


Thru sleeping car service from New Orleans, Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, Kansas City and in- 
termediate points and from St. Louis and Chicago. 
Special reduced round trip fares to 
Minneapolis for the convention. 


Official Route from many districts. 
Ask about Special Trains. 


For particulars, ask 


L. M. Allen, Vice Pres. and Pass'r Traffie Mgr 
Room 702 La Salle St. Sta., Chicago, UL 324 
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EXCEPTIONAL 
SHIRTS TO MEASURE 


With us Shirtmaking is more than just a Business—it 
is a High Achievement in Expert Fitting, in the Most 
Distinctive Materials, and in Very Unusual Service. 


We are pleased 
to make up Sample Shirts 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
LONDON : PARIS 


27 OLD BOND STREET <2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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olate Rotary wheel for each youngster. 
In Norwich, eight hundred children at- 
tended a Punch and Judy show given 
by the Rotary club. At its close a ven- 
triloquist held them spellbound until it 
was time for tea. Frome Rotarians, 
cars packed to over-flowing with chil- 
dren from three orphanages, drove to 
Bath for a special showing of the pan- 
tomime “Miss Muffet.” Afterward 
Bath Rotarians invited them all to a 
special party. 


Vexican Children Visit 
American Homes 

Mexico City, Merxico.—Twenty-one 
boys and girls of grammar school age, 
dressed as though for a festival, were 
anxiously waiting the arrival of the 
train. Mario Consuelo Malo, Isabell 
Senovia Chagolla, and Mario Pezo, the 
best scholars in school No. 72, were 
eager with anticipation; they were go- 
ing to San Antonio for a few days’ 
visit in the homes of San Antonio Ro- 
tarians. Cenobia Chagoya, Ignacio L. 
Altamirano, and the other sixteen 
chosen from the various schools in Mex- 
ico City were to visit in smaller groups 
the homes of Rotarians in Orizaba, 
Tampico, and Vera Cruz. While the 
Mexican government has been able to 
make some provision for the exchange 
of university students, it has not been 
able to give this attention to children 
in grammar school and in high school. 
Mexico City Rotarians, therefore, are 
financing these trips and are planning 
for an even greater number of visits 
next year. San Antonio Rotarians with 
whom the children visited had as good 
a time as did their youthful guests; in 
fact, there were more applications from 
would-be hosts than there were guests. 
Those who did not play host to the 
Mexican boys and girls gave them gifts 
of various kinds. A theatre staged a 
special show in their honor, the Inter- 
national Institute ‘éntertained them 
with a dinner and program. At the 
end of the school year San Antonio Ro- 
tarians plan another similar exchange 
of students. 


Present Souvenir Box 
to Every Guest 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA.—The Rotarian 
who had been the guest of the Rich- 
mond Rotary Club the previous day had 
just come home. John, Jr., thought the 
bright blue box under his father’s arm 
was a gift especially for him. That 
tin basket so gaily decorated with 
Mother Goose figures would make a 
fine picnic box. Enough time though 


for speculation as to its use—the con- 
tents were still to be investigated. In 
the container was a box of face pow- 
der made in Richmond, the gift of the 
Rotarian who represented its manufac- 
turers; for mother also there was a box 
of baking-powder made in Richmond; 
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for dad there were two packages of 
cigarettes and a cigar, all Richmond 
products; there were cakes, too, the con- 
tribution of another local Rotarian. 
The handy tin box was the gift of a 
representative of a local can manufac- 
turer. Every visitor to Richmond Ro- 
tary carries away with him this souve- 
nir package of home products. 


Conduct Unique 
Memory Test 

ORANGE, NEW JERSEY.—The room 
was quiet as the president of the 
Orange Rotary Club read about the 
achievement of another Rotary club. 
As he stopped reading, the hands of all 
of those with good memories popped up. 
The contest was on. Orange Rotarians 
were determining how many remem- 
bered what they had read in the cur- 
rent number of THE ROTARIAN. Ran- 
dom paragraphs were read omitting the 
name of the town in which the event 
took place; then the assembly was 
asked to identify the town. 


Clubs Invite 


Trade Associations 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, ENGLAND.— 
Classifications Day is an event which 
comes rather often in several English 
Rotary clubs. On that occasion all 
members of some particular trade or 
professional association are guests of 
the Rotary club. If members of a 
building-trades’ association are the 
visitors, that Rotarian who holds this 
classification takes the chair for the 
day. 


Chickasha Meets 
Its Rural Neighbors 

CHICKASHA, OKLAHOMA.—An_ un- 
usually large number of cars were 
parked on the muddy baseball diamond 
near the Spring Creek Schoolhouse one 
night. Chickasha Rotarians, and that 
included every member of the family, 
were there to get acquainted with their 
rural neighbors. Shop talk was taboo, 
handshakes were in order, at least five 
new acquaintances and as many more 
as possible were the goal set for each 
member there. Followed group sing- 
ing, entertainment features, a_ short 
talk on Rotary, then—coffee and large 
sandwiches of homemade bread served 
by the women and girls of the com- 
munity club. 


Farmers Discuss 
Dairying and Crops 

TULSA, OKLAHOMA.—Fifteen leading 
dairymen of Tulsa county were guests 
of the Tulsa Rotary Club recently and 
heard a farmer member give some of 
his successful experiences in develop- 
ing meadows of the blue grass, sweet 
clover, timothy, and legumes. Then 
there followed an address from the 
president of the Tulsa County Milk 


Api 1990 


Producers Association who ca]! 

tion to the advantages of coo 
marketing and discussed the 

ment of the county’s herd and 

of milk production. The Tulsa , 
Club is another one of a great "Pe 
of clubs in which the Stude: oar 
Fund is working out very suce: ally 
Forty-eight students attending 6). sc) 
different institutions have been iver 
aid from a fund of $13,000. 


Cuban Club Observes 
Bovs Week 

MATANZAS, CUBA.—Cuban schoo! chi]. 
dren had been looking forward to th, 
great fiesta that was to last a whol 
week, one that was to be held especially 
for them. The first day of “Boys 
Week,” school closed early. That alone 
was noteworthy. Directors of th 
schools gave talks on the value of work- 
ing with one’s teachers and one’s par- 
ents. The students then gave a little 
program for the parents and members 
of the school board attending. Wednes- 
day came, and each boy and gir] learned 
something about the care of his body. 
Doctors and dentists visited the schools 
giving talks on hygiene. Excursions to 
factories, and to places of geographic 
and historic interest formed the chief 
part of the program for Thursday. 
But Friday was the day of the fiesta 
most eagerly awaited—each Matanzas 
theater had invited two or three schools 
to a specially planned show.  Satur- 
day was patriotic day; Sunday th 
fiesta closed with competitive games 
and athletic drills. 


Six Scout Troops 
Host to Sponsors 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE.—It was a 
special Sunday-afternoon meeting. Six 
Boys Scout troops from the Tennessee 
Industrial School with hair slicked, 
faces shining, and hands clean, were 
hosts to the two hundred and eighteen 
Rotarians who were responsible for 
their organization. The entire program 
was in charge of the troops. Scout 
badges and_ special honors’ were 
awarded; each troop gave a demonstra- 
tion of some particular phase of Scout- 
ing. Nashville Rotarians serve as 
Scout masters, and troup committee- 
men. Last summer the entire grou) 
was sent to a summer camp for two 
weeks at the expense of Nashville lo- 


tary. 


Pageant and Inter-City Meet 
Mark Rotary’s Anniversary 

St. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA.—The cu! 
tain ascended; the pageant to comm: 
orate Rotary’s twenty-third anniverss ') 
had begun; in marched a girl—she ©: 
ried the emblem of the United Stat 
she was followed by another girl 1 
resenting Canada. Then they came 

(Continued on page 53) 
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“Real Writing 
Mileage 
At Last” 


‘THE man who invented this amazing pen con- 
| sented to let us sell it only under one condi- 
tion—that we work out a plan whereby the price 
would be within the reach of every one, instead of 
elling it at $7 or $8.75, the price of other pens of 
qual quality. 

Of course, it was impossible to sell this remark- 
able pen through the stores. Their profit on a $7 or 
$8.75 pen is more than what you actually pay for the 
POSTAL RESERVOIR PEN, And so we decided 
to let Unele Sam do the selling for us through the 
United States Mails. 


The Pen That Says “Fill Me Up!” 
Before It’s Empty 


The POSTAL RESERVOIR PEN (named POSTAL 
ecause it is sold by mail only) is distinctive in de- 
sign and contains features which are not found in 
any other pen. It is transparent, so vou can always 
see when it needs filling. It is self-filling—employs 
entirely new method, the easiest ever devised. 
Holds 3 to 4 times more ink than any other self-filling 
pen Manufactured from same materials as used in 
highest priced pens. Never before have so many im- 
ovements and refinements been combined in a 
single, handsome, smooth-writing, never-clogging pen 
that you will be proud to own and delighted to use. 


How to Get the Postal Pen 


} 


\ SEND NO MONEY 


\N Simply fill in and mail the coupon Do not send 

. a penny! When you get your Postal Pen, you 

\ will also receive 5 post cards, each worth 50c 
Non the purchase price of another pen. Every 

Postal \ Postal Pen owner finds that his friends admire 
% his remarkable pen and ask where they can 


Pen Co, A A ~ 
° get others like it. You can easily sell your 


Inc., : " . 

— oo premium post cards for 50c each and earn 
Desk 327, back the full price of your ¥ 
il Park Row. \ 4 KK Ba. Re Bs sont + ou Pe ” : ou 
New York City 7 0 ave » Se le cards dispose 


of them any way you wish—what- 
ever you make on them is yours 


ise send me one ee ta keep 
AC . 


stal Reservoir Pen, \ 
nd five special Pre- 
ium Posteards which 


may give away or dis % Don’t W ait— 


pose of at 50c each. I will ’ 

pay postman $2.50 upon receipt ™ Tear-Off 

f the pen, If after 30 days’ use \ d VU il 
i desire to return the Postal Pen and ‘tat 


1 agree to refund purchase price. v 
Send me the model I have checked * Coupon 
Men's size. [] W on’s size. Vi 
ze. [] Women’s size \ NOW 
N 
BAR SEs en Sa Ro \ 
. \ 
iress ™ 
¥ 
|) * 
If you live outside the United States, send ay 


International Money Order with coupon, 


THE 


ROTARIAN of 


Only One Way You Can 
Get This Remarkable Pen! 


You must try it THIRTY days 
before you can keep it! 
Equal to Any $7 or $8.75 Pen in Quality. 
Superior to Any Pen at Any Price in Performance. 








Only Way to Get the Postal: 
“Buy through One Who Owns 
One’’—or Mail Coupon Below 


You 
Can 
See 
Right 
Through 
This Pen! 


No Other 
Fountain Pen 


Like It! 








Read These Remarkable Postal 


. 
Features 
It Is Transparent——You car ilways se xactly how 
nuch ink you've got Can't run unexpectedl dry 
It Is Unbreakable—You can even step on it without in 
juring it. A wonderful pen for ifetime 


It’s the Smoothest Writing Pen You Ever Saw— Big 
solid 14-Karat gold ‘ti d ! nest iridiu 
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Cooks Annual 
SummerCruise 


EUROPE and tie 
MEDITERRANEAN 


by the Cunard-Anchor Liner“California” 
from New York July 3 to August 30, 1928 


consecutive 
wide- 
reaching voyage covering: 
Madeira, Tangier, Gibraltar, 
Malaga, Algiers, Naples, 


Athens, Constantinople, the 


Our seventh 


Summer Cruise — a 








Holy Land, Cairo, Naples, 
Monaco, returning via Paris 
a 
The 
opportunity of worthwhile 
Summer travel— well-planned 
glorious days at 
excur- 


and London, supreme 


itineraries 


sea — alluring shore 


sions 














Boston 
Chicago 
San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. 
Montreal 
uver 


moderate rates. 

a | 
Thos. Cook & Son 
Philadelphia 
Washington 


. 
New York > 
Baltimore 
St. Louis 
Los Angeles 


lorento 


Vanco 
















As they speak it in 


Hawaii 


AM Kalala Kuiaha 
| speaking my jelly jam 


hecos people came 
until Hawaii eating tole 
me Clara you making best 
tasted plenty people U. S. 
States like some. How 





this people, he 
says you make riting I 
Rotairn pepa you 
sure. Well I try, 


can tole 


Please put pic- 
ture on pepa 
errybody know it 
is me and baby 


sent 


selling 





dotter mebe I loose my expens 

then one Rotairn fuling 
me I like make rich I sent my dotter at 
leddy educating. 

I make 11 ouz can PAPAYA JAM; 
GUAVA JELLY; PINEAPPLE-PAFAYA 
TAM: 18 can inside box $4.50; 12 can $3.50; 
3 can $1. Postages I pay. How many one 
kind you like inside box? 

KUIAHA 
Box 16D, Haiku, Maui, Hawaii 








Make Your Garden Glow 
This Summer 


25 Big Blooming 
Gladiolus Bulbs 


Postpaid for 

A DOLLAR 
Every one guaranteed a differ- 
ent color. You'll like our illus- 
trated catalog. It’s free. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
Circleville, Ohio 
Dr. B. Rt. Bales, Prop. 
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Gas clin 
By John P. Mullen 


Assistant Educational Director, Investment Bankers 
Association of America 


N the face of the tremendous growth 

and justified popularity of the elec- 

tric-light-and-power section of the 
public-utility field there has been a 
tendency to lose sight of another im- 
portant enterprise in the field of public 
service, which after more than a hun- 
dred and ten years of operation is still 
firmly intrenched as a permanent busi- 
ness; and whose securities, when all the 
facts bearing on its growth, essential 
service, and expansive outlook are taken 


| into consideration, show a solidity and 


| steps to 


stable value that entitle them to rank 
with the best of public-utility issues. 
The manufactured gas industry was 
searcely ever more prosperous than it 
is today. Its record during the past 
twenty years has been one of longer 
increased earning power, 


| greater economies, and a wider popu- 


| larity. 


It is far from becoming obso- 
lete; rather the gas industry is entering 
a future of inevitable development so 
promising that it would be foolhardy 
to regard it other than among our most 
lasting enterprises. | 

The manufactured-gas industry in 
the United States dates from 1817. 
Seventy-five years ago there were only 
thirty gas plants in the country, small 
local affairs whose securities were little 
thought of by the investing public. 
Today there are more than 900 manu- 
factured-gas plants serving American 
homes and American industries with 
more than 39 billion cubic feet of gas a 
month. The gas companies may be 
grouped broadly into operating com- 
panies—those actually engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of gas or the 
retailing of gas purchased from manu- 


| facturing companies, and holding com- 


panies—those that own the common 
stocks of a number of operating com- 
panies. The latter; which are of 
comparatively recent development, have 
contributed greatly both to the stabil- 
ity and popularity of gas-company 
securities. Of the 966 gas companies 
in the United States, only 51 or 5 per 
cent, are municipally owned, and they 
supply less than 2 per cent of the 
country’s gas output. 


The sales figures are far from being 
those of a declining or obsolete ent 
prise. Last year, sales of manu 
factured gas in the United States 
amounted to approximately 475,000, 
000,000 cubic feet. Production of ga 
in the last ten years has been ove, 
three times as great as during the pr 
ceding ten. In 1901, sales amounted 
to approximately 101,625,000,000 cubic 
feet; in 1923, sales had reached, i 
round figures, 384,000,000,000 


cub 


feet. Incidentally, the gas business has 
an estimated investment of nearly 
€4,850,000,000. 


The almost 100-per-cent-increase 
gas consumption in the last decad 
accounted for by the increased use of 
gas for industrial and commercial pur- 
poses, and the growing appreciation of 
its merits as a fuel in the home. Until 
recently the chief uses of gas were for 
lighting and cooking. Today there are 
approximately twenty-one thousand 
known uses for gas. When the 
companies forced the manufacturers of 
gas to find new markets to supplant 
their -dwindling lighting business, th 
gas industry turned its attention to in- 
dustrial heat processes and opened up 
a field where its greatest potentialities 
lay. Within the last ten years tli 
consumption of gas for industrial pu 
poses has increased more than 1,()00 
per cent until it now takes over one 
fourth of the manufactured-gas output, 
or approximately 135,000,000 cubic 
feet annually. At the same time the 
industry set out to popularize the use 
of gas as a fuel in the home for cook- 
ing and heating purposes, and results 
in this direction have been equally 
gratifying. Today there are over 12U,- 
000 homes in the United States heated 
by gas thermostatically controlled, and 
the number is growing steadily. \\on- 
derful improvements have been made 
in gas ranges and gas-fired hou-e- 
heating devices. In the industrial fi !d 
the crude burners of a make-s 
nature have been replaced with a) 
ances of a more careful and effic 
design, and constant research is be 2 


electric 


conducted for the double purpose of 
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ng more efficient appliances, and 
¢ an adequate future supply of 
cheap rates for industrial and 
purposes. All these factors 
en responsible for the steady 

se in gas consumption. 
entrance of electricity into the 
ating field dealt the gas business 
jeniable blow, but results have 
en as disastrous as a glance at 
indications might lead one to 
The lighting item has been 
rmanently to the gas companies, 
ie. Less than 15 per cent of the 
vy consumed in the United States 
to furnish light. But much has 
gained through this loss. The 
evident benefit of the electric com 
’ competition was to awaken the 
companies to a realization of their 
ipremacy in the field of heat. Elec- 
tricity is cheap for light and power, 
but expensive for heating purposes. 
One need only consider the fact that 
one pound of coal, used in the most 
ficient manner to generate electricity 
ind that energy used to produce heat, 
vill only do one-fourth the work of one 
pound of coal turned into gas and used 
to produce heat to realize that there is 
no sound basis for believing that the 
efforts made in the industrial field by 
the electric companies will prove detri- 
mental to the future of the gas busi- 
ness. Except in a few minor or 
pecialized processes, gas-heating appli- 
ances have replaced electric appliances 
everywhere because of the _ evident 
economy of the former. Gas companies, 
furthermore, have an advantage in 
being able to store their product, which 
the electricity-generating companies 
cannot do, and in the fact that their 
equipment is less subject to deprecia- 


f 


tion. 


yrs the growing scarcity and in- 
creasing cost of coal and oil, the 
use of gas as a fuel becomes more widely 
popular. Conservation and economy 
both indicate that gas is the ultimate 
fuel for heat generation. Gas is very 
easily handled and very easily con- 
trolled. Its use, therefore, permits a 
saving in labor charges. Again, there 
is less wastage in gas, and this fact 
makes it even more desirable. More 
important, our coal supply would last 
twice as long if all our heating opera- 
tions were done with gas instead of 
burning coal in the raw state. 
The gas business has demonstrated 
that it can save coal, labor, and money 


for the people. Because it contributes 


so much to our economic life and to 
our modern industrial fabric, it has 
won back a stronger position than it 
was forced ten years ago to surrender. 
Within the industry there is an inces- 
sant effort to provide a higher type of 
service at a fair cost to the consumer. 
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The whole aim of the 
the most efficient extraction of heat 


gas industry is 


from its source and it most economical] 
distribution and utilization. In the 
way of bettering public relations much 
is also being done to strengthen the 
position of the gas companies. Through 
nation-wide advertising and publicity 
the industry is guiding the public to a 
better understanding of the essential 
service it renders and the great possi- 
bilities of gas in domestic and indus- 
trial processes, and paving the way, 
meanwhile, to more intelligent and im- 
partial regulation of the gas utilities 
under the commission system. 

There is one other point that will 
bear keeping in mind when considering 
gas company securities. Many of the 
large holding companies in the power- 
and-light field now include the secur- 
ities of gas properties in very substan- 
tial or lesser degrees in their investment 
The generally efficient man- 
worthy of 


accounts. 
agements which are so 
emphasis in the electrical business to- 
day are, therefore, in many cases direct- 
ing important gas companies as well. 
The fact that these kindred industries 
are so closely related that generally 
gas and electric organizations are found 
operating under a common ownership 
and management is certainly a point 
in favor of the gas utilities, if not an 
all-inclusive for reposing in 
them the same confidence with which 


reason 


the investor regards the offerings of 


the electric-light-and-power companies. 

While in the last analysis the future 
of the gas manufacturing business, like 
that of every other industry, is openly 
conjectural, there is every reason for 
belief that the industry has a sound 
basis for prosperity and permanency; 
and once the investor understands the 
fundamentals of this changing enter- 
prise he can hold gas bonds without 
great concern for the safety of his in- 
vestment. He should remember, how- 
ever, that while the industry in general 
evidences a very gratifying prosperity, 
the stocks and bonds of individual com- 
panies vary in merit just as do those 
of organizations in other lines of enter- 
prise. 

In general, companies that can show 
stable earnings equal to twice their 
interest charges on a_ conservative 
bonded debt, that are free from severe 
competition, that serve a growing and 
prosperous community of satisfied con- 
sumers, a percentage of whom are cus- 
tomers-owners, and that evidence a 
high quality of managerial ability and 
honesty, are the most attractive from 
the investor’s standpoint. But it is not 
to be inferred that securities which do 
not measure up to these standards in 
all respects are necessarily unsound or 
less valuable. These tests are far from 


being all-inclusive. Companies which 
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homefromthe Rotary 
Convention in Minne- 
* apolis see the wonder 
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supply large users of gas for industrial 
purposes may enjoy a growing prosper- 
ity for a number of years, only to suffer 
in a period of severe industrial depres- 
sion. The smaller and less prosperous 
company which supplies a diversified 
group of enterprises and maintains a 
fair balance between its domestic and 
industrial output may, in the long run, 
the most desirable for the in- 

Further, it is very necessary 


prove 


vestor. 
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that the investor consider the effect and 
possible future effects of regulation by 
state government bodies upon the in- 
dividual utility, and the attention the 
company is lending toward informing 
the public of its interesting, sound, and 
fair-practice business. 

It is evident that very few investors 
will have the time or ability to unearth 
those factors upon which a conservative 
basis for investment judgment may be 


9990 
~-0 


Apr 
formed, or the experience to ; 
their worth correctly. Hence 
not be amiss to express hx 
caution which can hardly ever |} 
emphasized. The investor’s bes: 
of specific investment advice is 
vestment banker, and to seek 
pendable advice in a considera of 
the securities of this especially 
ized enterprise should be the in 
first step. 


Other Business Contacts 


portunity for developing their individu- 
ality. 

Recently while making a_ railway 
journey I engaged in conversation with 
the man seated next to me. He was a 
Princeton professor. I discovered later 
that he was noted as a Shakespeare 
scholar and that his classes in Shakes- 
peare were unusually large. I also 
knew from a few moments’ conversa- 
tion with him just how he was able to 
interest young men and women in a sub- 
ject such as Shakespeare. It was his 
personality. They liked him and they 
would invariably like the things that 
he liked. Every university will show 
similar examples of professors with 
large followings because of their per- 
sonality and the things for which they 
stand. 

Young men and young women, be- 
lieve in yourselves—not to the extent of 
getting an exaggerated ego, which is an 
awful disease, but rather to the extent 
of impressing others that you believe 
in the things you believe in—that you 
have the strength to back up your own 
convictions, which doesn’t, of course, 
mean that you shouldn’t be the first 
to admit a mistake. Believe in the 
company you have the honor to repre- 
sent. I wouldn’t work fifteen minutes 
for a company in which I did not have 
implicit faith. I couldn’t work for such 
a company because what I believe 
would be antagonistic to what they 
were doing. Believe in the goods you 
are expected to demonstrate. Don’t be 
afraid to express your own belief. De- 
fend it through thick and thin. I 
haven’t much use for a man or woman 
with a spaghetti backbone. Neither 
can I get excited about people who 
simply say “yes” or “‘no” to everything 
irrespective of its merits or demerits. 
People who “play up” to those in 
authority. Give to yourself a confident 
bearing. Let it be known when you 
go down the street that you know just 
where you are going and how you are 
going to get there. It would also pay 





you to keep in mind the undeniable fact 
that the impression others form of you 


(Continued from page 11) 


largely depends upon your personal at- 
titude. 

Enthusiasm is often the difference be- 
tween success and failure. Enthusiasm 
takes you out of the Slough of Despond 
and helps you up the mountainside 
until you attain the summit. It repre- 
sents the difference between half a 
heart and a whole one. It often meas- 
ures the difference between an ignomin- 
ious defeat and a splendid victory. 
Columbus must have been enthusiastic 
or else he could not have been able to 
negotiate a loan with a certain queen; 
he must have retained his enthusiasm 
or else he could not have been able to 
sail confidently westward with a pas- 
senger list consisting of a mutinous 
crew. Peary must have been enthusi- 
astic or else he couldn’t have succeeded 
in his search for the North Pole in spite 
of tremendous suffering. 

Now let me illustrate this in an- 
other way: You are not worrying 
whether this message contains too many 
adjectives, whether I mix my adverbs, 
or whether I came over in the May- 
flower or in a rowboat. What concerns 
you is my sincerity and enthusiasm. If 
I can satisfy you on both of these 
points, I shall have but little difficulty 
in driving home the weight of my argu- 
ments. 

* * * * 
HOUGHTFULNESS. What a world 
of meaning in that word. I know a 

young married couple. I know some- 
thing of their little worries. But they 
are having a tremendously fine time in 
their partnership enterprise. The young 
husband told me of a couple of inci- 
dents which illustrate rather well this 
matter of thoughtfulness. A few weeks 
back they had tomato soup for dinner. 
He was proceeding splendidly with it, 
he told me, and wasn’t making any 
more noise than usual. All of a sud- 
den his wife looked up and said, “How 
do you like the soup?” He said it was 
great. She then looked him squarely 
in the eyes and said, very tactfully, 
“Why didn’t you say so?” She hit 


the nail squarely on the head. He ad. 
mitted it. Why do the best of us fa 
to say and do the thoughtful thing; 
when they are so much in order? Why 
do we withhold our bouquets and then 
distribute them freely at a time when 
their fragrance can only be inhaled by 
those for whom it is not intended’ 

I would also mention carefulness 
Of the 40,000 pieces of mail matter sent 
to the United States Dead Letter Office 
from the city of Boston alone, last 
year, 23,000 were poorly addressed 0: 
insecurely wrapped. Eighty thousand 
letters are sent to the Dead Letter 
Office every day from New York City 
for lack of street addresses. I receive 
letters almost every morning addresse 
“Wier,” “Weiss,” and some even cal 
me “Weary,” which may be more ap- 
propriate than I imagine. The rea- 
son for all this carelessness, which 
often gets us in wrong at the very start 
of things with the other man, is that 
too many of us are slumbering peace- 
fully at the switch. 

We. need more common-sense 
more discipline in business life today, 
and less letters “dictated, but not read.” 
Think of the thousands of customers 
who are needlessly irritated because 
business houses are sending them let- 
ters with their names spelled incor- 
rectly. If a person’s name is “Browne” 
do not permit something to go out to him 
late some nice afternoon addressed as 
“Brown” just because an attractive 
golf course may for the time being 
obscure our vision. A friend recently 
said to me, “What this country needs 
is more plowing the fields with plows, 
and less with niblicks and mashies.” 
But then his game had been bad, so he 
was probably prejudiced. 


and 


* * * * 


Let me emphasize a few “yes” ani 
“no” words. The “yes” words wh °) 
we should always keep prominently |" 
mind are: Courtesy, sincerity, frien '- 
ness, cheerfulness, warmth, and h: 
fulness. The “no” words which sh: 
be stricken from our every-day voc: 
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Rotary in Brazil 


Varied activities reflected in first conference 


as only been some seven years 
‘e a few interested Rotarians 
é m the United States and a few 
i terested business men in Brazil 
ed the advisability of organiz- 
Rotary club in Rio de Janeiro. 

ter, with Rio as a nucleus it was 

t other clubs might be formed in 

at Republic. There was much 

sion then as to the need for Ro- 

lubs in Brazil, and there was 
conjecture as to what form the 
Rotary idea might take in active ex- 
on in this country. The Rio club 


‘ ganized. Sao Paulo followed. 
M recently three other clubs have 


formed, until today there are ap- 
ximately two hundred Rotarians 
bered among the five clubs in 
Brazil, and anyone attending the first 
nference of these clubs held (Decem- 
ber 8th to 11th) in Rio de Janeiro could 
fail but be impressed with the fact 

at Rotary in Brazil has paid divi- 

lends of a rather salutary character. 

For instance, the conference left 
with every’ Rotarian who attended, the 

leep-rooted conviction and as- 
surance that Rotary has become 
in important and integral part 

f Brazilian activities. More- 

ver, it has spurred the mem- 
bers of all of the clubs to still 
greater achievements, to the 
end that there may be an ade- 
quate and complete fulfillment 
of Rotary ideals. 

The conference met in what is 
no doubt considered to be the 
most beautiful city in the world. 
It was specially well attended 
by strong delegations from each 
of the other Brazilian clubs: 
Sao Paulo, Santos, Bello Hori- 
zonte, and Juiz de Fora. Dr. 
Edmundo de Miranda Jordao, 
president of the Rio club, was 
chosen by acclamation as chair- 
man of the convention and the 
vice-chairmen were Paulo de 
Moraes Barros (Sao Paulo), 
Ismael Coelho de Souza 
(Santos), Jorge L. Davis (Bello 
Horizonte), and Augusto An- 
tonio Botelho Junqueira (Juiz 
de Fora). "Photo: 

The visiting delegates and 
members were guests of the Rio 
club at a luncheon held in the 
Hotel Gloria, on the first day. 





By Richard P. Momsen 


This was the regular 
of the Rio club, and not only afforded 
an excellent opportunity for local mem- 
bers to get together with the visitors 
but also for the exchange of ideas re- 
garding the 
meetings worth-whil 


character of Rotary club 
perhaps to the 
various other Brazilian clubs. 
Immediately following the luncheon, 
I 1 to the public 
park known as Praca Bandeira where, 
by previous 


all Rotarians proceeds 


arrangement with the 
mayor of the city, an original and in- 
teresting ceremony was held, each club 
Rotarian 
made a brief 


planting a tree in the park. 
Rodrigo Octavio Filho 
but most 


— 
interesting address on this 


occasion which was symbolic and yet 
concrete evidence that Rotary has be- 
come an integral part of the Brazilian 
mind and soil. 


Later in the afternoon the officers 


] 


and delegates of thi clubs 


participating in the conference were re- 


varl1ous 


ceived at a_ special 


president of the 


audience by the 


Republic, who ex- 


pressed his deep interest and apprecia- 








P. Erbe, Ric de Janeiro. 


Dr. Edmundo de Miranda Jordao, president of the Ro- 
tary Club of Rio de Janeiro, vice-president of the Brazil- 
ian Bar Association, who presided at the first Conference 


of Brazilian Rotary Clubs. 


] 
huncneon 


tion in the valuable work which R 
tary is performing in this country. 
The first business session of the con 


ference was chiefly devoted to the read 
ing of the various resolutions whic 
had been submitted, to the appointment 
of committees, as well as other mat 
res 


ters preparatory to the business of the 


conterence. 


ON the following day a= special 
luncheon was held and this oceasio 
was devoted exclusively to educational 
purposes. Many important personag« 
were present, including the secretary of 
Justice and Interior, the director of 
Education of the Federal] District, lead 
ng professors of the schools of higher 
education, as well as many other prom 
inent Brazilian educators. It was the 
keynote of the convention that primary 
education in Brazil is the greatest prob 
lem which confronts this country: and 
that once this problem is solved other 
will find a much easier 
The Rotary clubs in 


solution. 

Brazil there 
fore committed themselves to a cam 
paign whereby primary educa 
tion shall be compulsory in 
every Brazilian state not later 
than November 15, 1939, upon 
the occasion of the celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the birth of the Republic. With 
the present tendency for Rotary 
to spread its activities through 
out this country, there is every 
reason to believe that the ef 
forts of the organization will 
be crowned with success and 
that the very high ideal to which 
the organization has pledged it 
self will become a reality. Fur 
ther, with reference to the 
problem of education, the con 
vention reconimended that each 
club consider the providing of 
means for the building of a Ro 
tary School, these schools to be 
inaugurated in 1939. This propo 
sition, although only a recom 
mendation, met with unanimous 
support and approval, and be- 
fore the convention adjourned, 
after one member of the Rio 
club had offered a subscription, 
practically all of the members 
did likewise, so that the fund is 
already today very substantial 

(Continued on page 632) 





























NOBURI OHTANTL, Tokyo, Japan 
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HON. EDGAR HOWARD, Columbus, Nebraska 
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ROTARIANS IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


Noburi Ohtani, of Tokyo, managing director 
of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha Steamship Line, 
representative of the associated Rotary clubs of 
Japan, will be in the United States during April 
to interest American Rotarians in the second 
Pacific Rotary Conference which will be held in 
Tokyo next October. 

Martin Mortensen, head of the Department of 
Dairying at Iowa State College, has been made 
i knight of the Order of Dannebrog by H. M 
King Christian X of Denmark. Dr. Mortensen, 











last summer, conducted a short course in the 
manufacture of ice cream at the Royal College 
of Agriculture at Copenhagen, and as a result 
of his visit, Danish creamery men are placing 
considerable emphasis on an industry to which 
little attention had previously been given. 

Edgar Howard, U. S. Representative from 
Nebraska, has introduced into the present Con- 
gress a bill which provides for a grand joint 
reunion of the Union and Confederate veterans 
of-the Civil War in Washington next year under 


CASTO ROJAS, La Paz, Bolivia 








MARTIN MORTENSEN, Ames, Iowa 








the auspices of the federal governmer 
are over 150,000 Civil War veterans st 
it is estimated that there are ten thou 
could be expected to attend such a reu 
Castro Rojas, lawyer, journalist, 
cier, is the newly appointed Bolivian 
to the Republic of Chile. He was a d 
the Interparliamentary Congress of ‘ 
held in Rio de Janeiro last fall. Dr. 
one of the founders and the first pr: 
the Rotary Club of La Paz. 
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Minnesota Invites You— 


(Continued from page 28) 


esh this morning from the 
f Cross Lake.” 
over, and the sun hanging low 
western shore of Cross Lake, 
suggested a motorboat trip 
ike. About twenty other guests 
selves were in the party as we 
out towards the north end of 
There was not a ripple on the 
A few clouds hung low in the 
n sky and as the sun went down, 
‘leecy whiteness turned to a deep 
en pink, and finally grey, these 
‘olors being repeated in all their beauty 
n the mirror of the lake. 


\ our way back the moon had reared 
ts red face in the east. To get 
the full benefit of the picture, we 
returned on the west side of the lake 
and as the moon rose, its reflection cast 
a golden path from the boat to the 
shore. Moving close to the west shore, 
the heavy tops of the oak trees on the 
hillsides were silhouetted against the 
still bright evening sky, which, in Min- 
nesota in the summer, does not become 
dark until about ten o’clock. Above 
the subdued hum of the idling motor 
came the tinkle of a cowbell from the 
shore. The crowd on the boat had be- 
come quiet. Over in a corner a newly 
married couple from Tennessee were 
cuddling just a little closer. A coed 
from the University of North Dakota 
and a young engineer from Michigan 
were stealing glances at each other. 
Finally George broke the silence. 

“Say, fellow,” he said, turning to 
one of the passengers, “did you bring 
that ukulele along?” 

“Yes, it’s right here,’ came the re- 
sponse. “Well, bring it out, there’s a 
lot of good moonlight going to waste 
here,” suggested George. The fellow 
did not need a second invitation. 
Neither did the rest of the passengers. 
With moonlight and a calm summer 
evening, it does not take much encour- 
agement to get a bunch singing and 
the first thing we knew we had un- 
earthed some real talent. We_ sang 
until we reached the dock and as the 
members of the party left for their 
various cabins they felt better ac- 
quainted with each other than many 
had felt towards the folks that had 
lived next to them in their home towns 
for many years. At least that’s the 
impression I got. 


The next day George and I planned 
a bit of small-mouth bass fishing in 
the Snake River, a stream that flows 
out of Cross Lake. Small-mouth bass 
fishing is one of the best sports in Min- 
nesota. These fish are among the gam- 
est scrappers that inhabit any of the 
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Minnesota lakes and streams and the | 


Snake River is recognized as one of the 
best places to find them. Small-mouth 
bass may be found in almost any of the 
tributaries of the St. Croix River, that 
beautiful steam which forms part of 
the boundary between Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, and which is said by sci- 
entists to have been the outlet of Lake 
Superior at one time. 

It is claimed that the present outlet 
at Niagara was blocked by a great 


iceberg at one time and that the only 


outlet for the waters of Lake Superior 
was through what is now known as 
the Valley of the St. Croix. There is 
every evidence to support scientists in 
their claim. Traces of a mighty stream 
may still be seen all along the valley. 
Holes that have been worn 80 feet deep 
in solid rock by the action of the 
waters; curious-shaped rocks that have 
been designed and marked by the hand 
of nature. Part of the valley has been 
preserved by the states of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin as an interstate park. 
This part is known as the Dells of 
the St. Croix and here one can find 
many of the deep holes caused by the 
action of the water; a peculiar profile 
rock which has been named the “Old 
Man of the Dells,” a group of rocks 
which, because of their resemblance to 
certain pieces of furniture, have been 
called the “Devil’s Kitchen.” 


UR fishing trip the next morning 

was a thorough success. We left the 
camp early and waded along the river, 
casting into the deep holes along the 
way. Within an hour we had enough 
small-mouth bass for breakfast. We 
returned to camp, cleaned our fish, and 
had a fry that was “fit for royalty.” 

As we had intended to make the 
entire trip around the northern part 
of the state, Mrs. Hannah and I planned 
to leave Camp Phares that day. We 
stayed until after lunch and then 
started out again on the paved road 
towards Duluth. 

We passed through a number of neat 
little towns and Jate in the afternoon 
our automobile was climbing the long 
hill that shuts off the view of the south- 
west side of Lake Superior. Suddenly 
we reached the summit and there be- 
fore us lay the peaceful waters of Lake 
Superior. 

We drove on into Duluth, registered 
at one of the hotels and were fortunate 
in getting a room facing the lake. We 
retired early to get plenty of rest for 
the following day when we would push 
on up into the wilderness country. 

When we awoke we were looking out 
into the face of a glorious northern 
Minnesota summer morning. To look 
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out over the shining bosom of Lake 
Superior on a bright summer morning 
is one of the thrills that a visitor in 
that region will not soon forget. From 
our window we could see the silvery 
waters of America’s great inland sea. 
A big passenger boat was moving 
slowly beneath the famous Duluth 
aerial bridge. Out on the lake a num- 
ber of boats were nosing their way 
into the harbor. Straggling over 
towards the Wisconsin shore lay Min- 
nesota Point, a thin piece of land which 
separates the main body of Lake Supe- 
rior from a large bay that is being 
developed as one of the finest harbors in 
the world. 

We packed our grips and after a 
hearty breakfast, were headed north 
again. 

Duluth is hemmed in close to the lake 
by tremendous bluffs and hills. Fol- 
lowing close to the lake shore all the 
way, we sped on to Two Harbors, an 
important lake town with a splendid 
harbor and ore docks. As we left this 
point, the country continued to grow 
wilder. Villages were far apart, for- 
ests hugged the very lake shore, mother 
partridges with their broods and other 
evidences of wild life impressed on us 
the fact that we were entering the heart 
of the wilderness country. Our destina- 
tion for that day was Lutsen, a resort 
postoffice on the shore of Lake Superior. 

All along the north shore of Lake 
Superior from the city of Duluth to the 
Canadian line turbulent rivers tumble 
over rocky courses to the lake. These 
streams are filled with trout and while 
I did not do any trout fishing, I saw 
plenty of evidence to convince me that 
trout were there. Lutsen resort is one 
of the largest institutions of its kind 
in northern Minnesota, and during our 
night spent there I believe we met 
tourists from all parts of the United 
States. The north-shore drive, or 
rather the Lake Superior International 
Highway, is recognized as one of the 
finest drives in the world and thou- 
sands of tourists travel over it every 
summer. 


THE following day we ‘pushed on to 

Port Arthur, the metropolis of west- 
ern Ontario, Canada. For practically all 
of the distance the route had been along 
the shore of the lake, only occasionally 
dipping back through the woods. At 
a point near Hovland, just a few miles 
south of Pigeon River, which divides 
the United States and Canada, the road 
dipped back into the woods and it was 
several miles farther on that the lake 
came into view again. We, like the 
other tourists along the way, were sur- 
prised at the innumerable rivers found 
along the way. Waterfalls and cas- 
cades were to be seen every few miles 
and we found new thrills constantly. 
The fourth night out we spent in Port 
Arthur. 
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We spent the first part of the morn- 
ing looking over the beautiful indus- 
trial city, but realizing that we must 
be hurrying on, we had a lunch packed 
and started back towards the United 
States. The fifth night was spent at 
Grand Marais—the “going-in” place for 
the Gunflint country, one of the wild- 
est regions in Minnesota. 

Early the following morning we re- 
sumed our trip, heading back down the 
shore of Lake Superior to Little Marais, 
where we took the Finland trail to Ely, 
one of the important gateways to the 
Superior National Forest. The Finland 
trail or “cut-off,” as it is familiarly 
known, is one of the most picturesque 
roads in Minnesota. It is not wide, as 
the highways built by the Minnesota 
Highway Department are, but is nar- 
row, winding in and out through the 
forests and requires careful driving. 
We landed in Ely in time for dinner. 

The seventh day, Sunday, was spent 
at Ely, a “going-in” place for canoe- 
ists, thousands of whom visit the Supe- 
rior National Forest each year. Win- 
ton, a few miles to the east of Ely, is 
also an important “going-in” place and 
at both of these border towns may be 
found many woodsmen, who, with the 
development of the tourist industry, 
have taken up the more genteel occu- 
pation of guiding canoe parties into 
the depths of the forest. 

The Superior National Forest, which 
was created during the presidential ad- 
ministration of Theodore Roosevelt, is 
one of the greatest summer playgrounds 
in North America. Including adjacent 
forests owned by the State of Minne- 
sota, it covers a territory of approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 acres. Directly to the 
north lies another great forest known 
as Quetico Park, owned by the Province 
of Ontario. These two sanctuaries pro- 
tect a great abundance of wild life. 
There are no roads through the area 
and the only means of transportation is 
by canoe in the summer and dog team 
in the winter. Throughout the region 
there is an endless chain of lakes. 
Where it has been necessary to make 
portages, the United States forest serv- 
ice has cut trails through the woods 
so that with the assistance of a guide, 
canoe trips are made comparatively 
easy. Here it is possible to enter the 
woods and see no human being, except 
the members of your own party, for a 
week or a month, or as long as you 
like. Food supplies have been cached 
at various points so that it is not even 
necessary to return to civilization when 
food is needed. 

Wild life is abundant in the Superior 
forest country. Moose, deer, and bear 
are to be found everywhere, and while 
they are protected from the gun of the 
huntsman, sportsmen in recent years 
have taken up a practice that requires 
a great deal more skill than the killing 
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of game with a rifle, that of 

and photographing the anima! 
wild. While the forest aboun 
game, the lakes are filled with ; 
game fish: wall-eyed pike, th, eat 
Canadian jackfish, lake trout a) iF 

locked salmon being the favorit 

ties to be found there. 

From a guide we learned t iy 
Burntside Lake, a beautiful b of 
water at Ely, there were sj five 
islands. When we left Ely an ent 
on to Tower we were informe! +h» 
Lake Vermilion had 365 islands. one 
for every day of the year except (928. 
and other Leap Years, and we were 
told that if we did not believe tha: 
statement we could count them for our- 
selves! While I’m discussing numera}s 
I might say that the claim of haying 
ten thousand lakes is no idle boast on 
the part of Minnesotans. There ay 
actually more than that number within 
the boundaries of the State, and speak- 
ing of islands—while Minnesota does 
not claim them all as her own because 
of the fact that they are in boundary 
waters, Rainy Lake has more than 1,(0) 
islands, while Lake of the Woods has 
14,000. 


part of the seventh day was spent 
at Tower and the night at a near-by 
resort. At Virginia, a few miles south 
of Tower, we found pavement again, 
which extends all the way from that 
city to Grand Rapids. At Hibbing, for 
many years known as the richest vil- 
lage in the world, we viewed the largest 
open-pit iron mine in the world. This 
gigantic pit supplies a great percent- 
age of the total iron output of the 
world. In fact the Minnesota mines 
produce about 60 per cent of all the 
iron mined in the United States, and 
the Mahoning mine of Hibbing stands 
out as the engineering marvel of Min- 
nesota. Hibbing is also known because 
of its wonderful schools, in fact, one 
of the places which we visited was the 
five-million-dollar high school, probably 
the finest of its kind in any community 
anywhere the size of Hibbing. 

From Hibbing we traveled on to 
Grand Rapids, where we stopped long 
enough to visit a big paper mill. We 
then headed for Deer River, one of the 
important resort centers of Itasca 
county. North of Deer River, about 
20 miles, was a lake that I had heard 
much about as a good bass lake and 
as Mrs. Hannah was anxious to try 
her luck again, we decided to go there 
for the night of the eighth day. 

Al. Evans, outdoors editor for the 
Saint Paul Dispatch, and recognized as 
an authority on fishing, said in «n 
article that I had once read, that North 
Star Lake, the place we were headed 
for, produced the largest bass to »¢ 
found anywhere. According to }'°. 
Evans, the bass of North Star Li « 
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ree pounds at birth! That 
me. To North Star Lake we 
re thoroughly tired when we 
to Walter Stickler’s Idlewild 
tut were lucky enough to get 
accommodations available. The 
rning we were up early and 
,e lake. Mrs. Hannah had de- 
at she wanted to cast a bit, 
ng a lure on my line and gave 


rod. I have never been able 


er to admit it, but I still be- | 
at she has been keeping some- | 


from me, because the first time 
ipped out the old rod the lure 
through the air as it would from 
| of a veteran and 


she reeled | 


in a nonchalant manner that | 


On the third cast she got a 


ish, and I let her play it, too. 
vhen she got it close to the boat, I 
suggested that she let me land it. 

“No,” she said, “I’m going to land 
it myself; it’s my fish.” 


is tug and then a beautiful battle | 
d. Like a veteran she played that | 
Finally | 


altogether too efficient for a be- 


“Well,” I said to her, “I hope you | 


do,’ and to myself I said, “I admire 
your pluck.” Well, she battled that fish 


until she landed it safely in the boat. | 


She cast around for a few moments 
more and finally landed a second bass. 
It was time to return to the camp for 
breakfast. On the way back, we dis- 


cussed the probable weight of the fish. | 
“It must weigh at least ten pounds,” | 


Hannah, referring to the 
“It felt that 


said Mrs. 
weight of the first fish. 
heavy, anyway.” 

“Well,” I replied, “it must be at least 
four pounds because Al Evans says 
baby fish in this lake never weigh less 
than three pounds and Al should know.” 

On our return to camp, however, we 
found that Al must have made some 
slight mistake, because the fish weighed 
only two and one-half pounds! 


HE ninth night we spent at Wil- 

liams Narrows and early the next 
morning were headed west again. Part 
of the Minnesota National Forest is in- 
habited by a band of Chippewa Indians, 
and among their number are several old 
men who still cling to their native reli- 
gion. Near the village of Cass Lake, 
Which is at the edge of this forest, lies 
an Indian burial ground where most 
of the evidences of this religion may 
be found. Believing that the departed 
spirit of the dead needs sustenance, the 
same as in life, these Indians build 
little houses over the graves where they 
leave food and sometimes money for 
the use of the spirits. 

The Cass Lake country seems to agree 
with the Indians, and I guess it does 
with the white folks, too, but the Red- 
men seem to have the advantage as far 

longevity is concerned. A few years 
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ago, an old Indian of Cass Lake (John 
Smith) in English, Nay-ba-wa-sa-wence 
(Wrinkled Meat) in Chippewa, was said 
to be the oldest person in the United 
States. He claimed to be 134 years old, 
and he looked every minute of it. His 
parents had displayed uncanny fore- 
sight in choosing a name for him, be- 
cause at his age his face resembled 
wrinkled meat and nothing else. There 
is a story told about him. It seems 
that about two years before his death, 
he was struck by a passenger train 
and was thrown about 50 feet. When 
they picked him up he was unconscious. 
They took him to a hospital where they 
put him to rest on a soft bed. A few 
hours later when John had regained 
his senses he spurned the comforts of 
the bed, took some blankets, rolled them 
around himself, crawled over to a cor- 
ner, and lay on the floor. John recov- 
ered. 

To the north of Bemidji at a distance 
of about 30 miles, lies Red Lake, one 
of the beautiful bodies of water in the 
state, incidentally the largest body of 
fresh water wholly within any one 
state. Most of Red Lake is surrounded 
by an Indian reservation and the for- 
been left in their original 
condition. On the point separating the 
upper and lower Red Lakes are some 
of the finest hardwoods that I have 
ever seen, and efforts are now being 
made to preserve this tract of timber 
in a national park. 

A band of quaint old Indians live 
here. They still follow the dictates of 
their native religion, remain close to 
their homes, seldom venturing farther 
away than across the lake to the little 
Indian town of Red Lake for an occa- 
sional celebration. The Indians are 
great celebrators, the Fourth of July 
for instance, being an occasion for a 
week of hilarity. The Indian Fair, Ar- 
mistice Day, and other occasions also 
always result in a celebration lasting 
several days. 

While the older Indians still cling 
to their ancient customs, their sons and 
daughters are adopting the customs of 


ests have 


the white man more and more each 
year. Many of them are graduates of 


colleges, and while some return to the 
habits of their forebears, there are 
many who are taking quickly to modern 
ways. At the Indian Fair each year 
there are exhibits by Indians who have 
made great strides in agriculture. Over 
the state many Indians can be found 
who have become eminently successful 
business and professional men. 


WE spent most of our eleventh day 

at Red Lake and left just in time 
to be able to get to Itasca State Park, 
30 miles south of Bemidji in time for 


dinner. 
Itasca Park was established several 
years ago by the State of Minnesota, 
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to preserve intact the virgin country 
at the source of the Mississippi River. 
It is difficult to look at the tiny stream 
that leaves Lake Itasca beneath a bridge 
which is little more than an oversize 
culvert and then try to imagine that 
it is the beginning of one of the mighti- 
est river systems on the face of the 
earth. 

Douglas Lodge, the resort owned by 
the State of Minnesota, and operated 
under lease, perhaps gets more honey- 
mooners than any other summer hotel 
in the state. It is beautifully situated 
at the head of the lake in a forest of 
virgin pine. Scattered throughout the 
woods along the shore of the lake are 
a number of log cabins equipped with 
screen porches and fireplaces, such that 
bring joy to the heart of any vaca- 
tionist. Deep ravines which  sepa- 
rate some of the cottages from the main 
hotel are spanned by rustic bridges. 
Lovers’ lanes wind through the trees, 
and down at the lakes are canoes and 
motor-boats for those who desire them. 

That evening we decided to take a 
boat ride around the lake and just as 
the sun was hanging low over the west- 
ern horizon we started out from the 
dock. I’m not going to try to describe 
a sunset on Lake Itasca. With a few 
clouds in the western sky casting their 
crimson reflections into the still clear 
waters, while mighty monarchs of the 
forest reared their evergreen spires 
heavenward, the scene presented a pic- 
ture too inspiring for me to endeavor 
to portray to you. 

There was more than a beautiful sky 
and tall pines to thrill us that evening. 
Itasca Park, as I mentioned before, was 
set aside by the state of Minnesota to 
be kept as nearly as possible in its orig- 
inal condition. Our trip on Lake Itasca 
that night convinced us that those in 
charge of the parks were faithfully 
discharging their responsibility. Never 
in my life, and I have lived in the wilds 
of Minnesota for several years, have 
I ever seen more wild life in one eve- 
ning than I did that summer night on 
Lake Itasca. 


Shortly after leaving the dock we 
encountered a mother duck with her 
little brood of butterballs, swimming 
out over the glassy surface of the lake. 
A little farther along, and a deer came 
down to the east shore of the lake to 
drink. It paid no attention to the boat 
and we rode within two hundred yards 
without alarming the beautiful crea- 
ture to the slightest extent. Down the 
lake a little farther, we saw another 
deer. We were following the shore as 
close as we dared and we were even 
closer to this deer than the first one. 
Suddenly one of the passengers called 
our attention to another deer that was 
standing up on the side of the hill, a 
short distance from the second one. 

We were watching the shore line care- 
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fully when one of the passeng: 
our attention to a beaver, lyin. 
of us in the water with his 
neath the surface. The boat » 
ing along quietly and he did n 
us until we were within a fev 
him. Suddenly lifting his h 
seeing us, he gave the usual! 
alarm of slapping his broad ta 
water so that it resounded lik: 
shot and dived beneath the face 
We never saw him again. 

On down the lake we moved. 
old loon that had been 
rain was soon directly in ou 
We pinned him in close to the 
but when we got too close, the foxy ol) 
bird dived and the next time we say 
him he was out near the middle of ¢ 
lake howling his defiance at us. () 
we traveled, encountering more duck: 
and deer and finally, with the darkey 
ing sky blending with the blackness of 
the forest, we turned back 
camp. 


how! 


towarts 


HE following day we started out fo 

that part of Minnesota known as the 
Lake Park region. Detroit Lakes wa 
our destination for the day, but we 
spent part of the time motoring throug! 
the attractive lake region in the vicin 
ity of Park Rapids and in the Mantra; 
Valley. Park Rapids, Dorset, and the 
Mantrap Valley boast some of the best 
fishing to be found anywhere in Min- 
nesota. There are probably few places 
where a greater variety of game fish 
can be found. Resorts have sprung up 
everywhere in recent years. The Man- 
trap Valley is one of the best muskel- 
lunge grounds in Minnesota. It also 
provides excellent bass, wall-eyed pike, 
great northern pike, and crappie fish- 
ing. Park Rapids does a thriving sum- 
mer-resort business, because in_ the 
summer, in addition to being at th 
very door of the great Mantrap region, 
it is also the southern gateway to thi 
Itasca country. 

Through a picturesque country ww 
continued our way to Detroit Lakes. 
We had left the land of pines and were 
back again in the hardwoods’ country. 
Detroit Lakes is built on the shore of 
one lake. Innumerable other lakes dot 
the surrounding country. Becker 
county, of which Detroit Lakes is the 
county seat, has 250 lakes and most of 
them are within easy distance of the 
city. 

On the shores of these lakes are some 
of the finest resorts to be found in the 
state of Minnesota. About five miles 
out of the city is a resort village ca! \ed 
“Shoreham,” center of attraction ‘or 
thousands of tourists every summr 
Between Shoreham and Detroit Las 
lies a beautiful municipal golf cou~-e 
which is open to both tourists 
townspeople alike. During the summ °, 
hundreds of people from other st: 
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:mmer homes on the shores of 
us lakes and each evening the 
the little city, with hundreds 
n constant motion, look more 
uughfares through a big city 
mmunity of about 5,000 people. 
Detroit Lakes, where we spent 
fth night, we motored through 
ful lake country to Fergus 
ively little manufacturing city, 
to Alexandria, one of the most 
nt points in the Lake Park 
Alexandria is one of the oldest 
wns in Minnesota, and there- 
re are many well-established re- 
ere. The country in the vicin- 
Alexandria, Osakis, and Glen- 
fairly dotted with lakes, and 
intry has been well named the 

Park Region.” 

spent the night at one of the sum- 

esorts near Alexandria after a 
of motoring over splendid high- 
wa The next morning we were up 

We motored over to Glenwood 
take a few bass-fishing lessons from 
H. P. Peters, who operates a resort 
there, and with a nice catch packed 
away, we headed back to Highway No. 
Alexandria and on towards home 
ough Osakis, finally picking up the 
pavement at Sauk Center (Sinclair 
Lewis’ home town), and the setting for 
his popular novel, “Main Street.” <A 
little farther on, at Melrose, we saw 
the homestead where Col. Charles Lind- 
bergh’s grandfather lived. 

Through St. Cloud, with its immense 
granite quarries, we passed and on 
towards Minneapolis over a fine, paved 
road following the banks of the Missis- 
sippi River most of the way. It was 
near evening when we finally drew close 


The Value of a ‘ 
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to Minneapolis and there was just a bit 
of regret that our vacation was over. 
We would have liked to have had time 
to visit the Brainerd, Hackensack, and 
Walker with their beautiful 
lakes and dozens of resorts. Mrs. Han- 
nah had never seen Lake Mille Lacs, 
that great 
Minnesota, which, because of its size, 


regions 


body of water in central 


was given the Indian name meaning 
“a thousand lakes.” 

There were dozens of other places 
where we might have gone; the bosky- 
dells country of Minne 
sota, with their hills, valleys, beautiful 
drives, and innumerable trout streams; 
the Lake Pepin drive between LaCrosse 


southeastern 


and Minneapolis; there was the Minne- 
sota River valley, one of the garden 
spots of the state. There were also the 
Pipestone quarries which Indian legends 
tells us is the birthplace of the human 
race, and which, because of its sacred 
association with the Red Man, has been 
preserved as a place where the white 
man dare not trespass. There was the 
miniature Yellowstone at Ramsey State 
Park and Redwood Falls, both of which 
attract many visitors annually. 

While it is impossible to try and 
describe Minnesota and appreciate just 
what she has to offer in two weeks or 
a month, we realized that for the time 
we had to spend, we had seen a great 
deal of the state. So, with a bright eve- 
ning Minnesota sun lighting our way 
and regretting that our vacation had 
come to an end, we drove the little car 
into the garage, more thoroughly con- 
tented with Minnesota than ever before 
—determined that at some future time, 
we would see more of the great North 
Star State. 


‘Rotary Dollar” 


(Continued from page 380) 


propose that we work for the hospital, 
instead of giving to the hospital!” 

“Precisely! I'll hold the bag. I'll 
make good the amounts you fellows 
don’t earn. The hospital is secure in 
advance.” 

“Whoa! It’s not you who should 
make up the quota—it’s the club! We 
don’t hire ourselves out to you, but to 
the club. If we don’t earn our Rotary 
dollars, then the club gets the bag to 
hold. As the club has no money except 
what we contribute, we will work not 
only to get money for the hospital, but 
to prevent ourselves being assessed per- 
sonal dollars! That’s a fine scheme!” 
The Jeweler wrote rapidly on a piece 
of paper. 

The Contractor looked thoughtful. 
“Any one can give money who has it!” 
he said. “Check charity is the easiest, 
and most ineffective. Every man we 
get money from will be interested in 
the hospital, and he will be interested 


in Rotary. Every dollar we give from 
our pockets cuts out some interest in 
both Rotary and the hospital. I’m 
thick headed, but I think I can name the 
value of a Rotary dollar in other terms 
than. cents. ....” 

“Yes? What is it?” The 
Rotarian stood up to go. 

“A Rotary dollar is worth as many 
minutes of a Rotarian’s time as he is 
willing to take to express to the world 
his belief and interest in ‘service above 


self.’ ” 


+ * * * + * 


Richest 


Neither the Richest Rotarian nor the 
club had to give a single “personal 
dollar.” The hundred members hired 
themselves to the club at amounts rang- 
ing all the way from fifty to a thou- 
sand dollars a day; each one more than 
earned his “salary,” and the “Rotary 
Dollar” hospital wing was built. 

The idea is not patented. 
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“JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 


551 Harrison Street, Kankakee, Hl. 
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Home of Chicago Rotary Club 
for Fifteen Years 
1700 ROOMS—Each with bath 
World Renowned Restaurants 


Rotarians from many climes always make the 
New Hotel Sherman their home when in Chi 
cago Chicago Rotary Club Laincheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15 You will find a real 
Rotary welcome here, 
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Both Sides of Athletics 


may be in the way of such sinecures as 
winding eight-day clocks, tearing off 
monthly calendar leaves, or vending 
smoked glasses with which to view solar 
eclipses. Such extravagant veneration 
for seats of learning should be curbed 
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(Continued from page 25) 


many of these, from patriotic alumni 
to down-town coaches and managers, 
are beginning to see the error of their 
ways and to realize that their radical- 
ism might kill the proverbial goose 
which has been laying the well-known 


applied. Athletic heroes are 
the hour; scholastic winners ; 
of all time. 

Q: Why are more stadia b buils 
instead of more auditoriums 4 
cert halls? 





in some way. College sports have golden eggs. A: Because there is more dems , 
drawn many @ young man to educe- Many embarrassing questions are be- for seating facilities at games : age 
tional institutions and have there in- ing asked on both sides. Here are a lectures and concerts. When * fam ; : 
spired him to hard study and honest few questions with answers which may teviuues become crowded. additic: brie 
self-support. It is hardly fair to say be acceptable: be built. At present they ae : 
athletic fervor is leading the age astray Question: Why do coaches get more a crowded condition. , 
_— gags some extremist steps out money than some heads of departments iad ile te ie Meee acces ; 
oO — ‘df ce oi a and teachers of long experience? favor of the college athletic spirit? , 
- see egpitiog Pry ser eget _ ener mcg a general — A: The fact that a larger num) 

purposes of cleaning up the situation ee “* ' a a of students are taking part. \W hen th a 
be made practical rather than idealistic, a aad iC Ni “a rier tag — at gemes — seta’ 
enforceable instead of merely ornamen- one aT ene See ay oe SPOWES BL prac. \ 
tal. We should have fewer idealistic ! Q: Why d t coll t f tice were ten times what they are at t 
platitudes and more practical admin- ened pis Aig poe aes aigg pais present. The athletic spirit has caus . 
istration on the part of both academic language sealed ies dale dah her pies students generally to find games 


and athletic executives. 

Crowds of spectators have been in- 
creasing rapidly at athletic events, but 
they will have to increase greater still 
in order to reach the magnitude or in- 
fluence that they had in the days of the 
later Roman Empire. Yet those same 
crowds probably hepled to hold the em- 
pire together through a period when 
other ties were dissolving. 

There is a group of well-meaning ath- 
letic supporters who possibly do the 
cause less good than they believe. Some 
of these think eligibility rules are either 
a joke or a crime, depending upon 
whether they are considered before or 
after the fact of their enforcement. Yet 


do for athletic prospects? 

A: Because the good students will 
probably go to college anyway and the 
others will not go without some urg- 
ing. Moreover, good students in purely 
literary subjects have always been 
catered to in colleges, while the advan- 
tages offered to ordinary students who 
are athletes are relatively new and 
need advertising. 

Q: Why do not good students in 
academic subjects get so much applause 
as athletic stars? 

A: They get as much applause, only 
it is distributed over a longer period 
of time and is necessarily more thinly 


Shakespeare’s Garden 


Central Park 


By Stephen Wright 


ERE in this spot of beauty may be found 
Each happy flower sharing in his fame 
Since once in sweetest song he breathed its name, 
And here upon this sheltered rock-capped mound 
They spread their perfumed loveliness around 
In living memory’s enduring flame, 
And light again the love that through him came 


which they can participate. 

Q: Does athletics generally improv 
the morals of those who participate. 

A: It does with the better class 
athletes, and the present effort is to 
produce a better class of athletes tha 
formerly. 

Q: It is right for a college athlete 
to commercialize what he has learne( 
in college athletics by becoming a pro- 
fessional afterward? 

A: He certainly has as much right 
to profit by his knowledge in athletic: 
as in anything else he learns in colleg: 
No institution of learning has a copy- 
right on any of the games played. 


To every flower in this sun-blessed ground. 


In silent eulogies to him they sing 
More eloquent than wonder word of praise 
From lips of man. No chiseled stone of art 


Though wrought with master’s skill could ever bring 
That dear remembrance that each flower pays 
To one who sang of them with loving heart. 
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ary Club Activities 
tinued from page 38) 
rls each attired in the costume 
ting a country, and carrying its 
emblem. Each country ap- 
n the order in which it came 
ary; the entrance was made to 


f its national anthem. Texas 
| ins and their wives from Port 
\ Orange, Liberty, and Hull- 


, had gathered with Beaumont 
ins to celebrate the twenty-third 





R 
sary of the founding of the first 
R club. First there was a special 
and after that a dance, and a 
lle program to which each club 
ontributed an act. 
e were probably two thousand 
a ersary meetings held by two 
thousand Rotary clubs throughout the 
|, each original—each reflecting 
the customs of country or nation— | 


each successful in ratio to the ingenu- | 


ity, resourcefulness of program chair- 
men and members. 


Special Meeting 
Held on Train 

MADISON, WISCONSIN.—It was lunch- 
eon time on the special Wisconsin 
booster train filled with state officials, 
legislators, and other prominent Bad- 
gers making a tour of some of the 
southern and western states. From 
these business representatives there 
emerged a group of officials and busi- 
ness men; they gathered in the obser- 
vation coach; there they held a Rotary 
meeting, probably the largest luncheon 


meeting of Wisconsin Rotarians every | 


held outside the State of Wisconsin. 
Plane Carried 
Special Greetings 

GUATEMALA CITY, GUATEMALA.— 
The French aviators Costes and LeBrix 
stepped out of their plane at Mexico 
City. From the pocket of one of them 
came a special greeting from Guatemala 
Rotarians to be delivered to the Rotary 
Club of Mexico City. When the flyers 
were again on their way, they carried 
in their pockets messages from the 
Mexican club to Rotary Clubs in other 
countries. 


The Truth About 
George 


(Continued from page 17) 


is ashamed of his lack of social con- | 


versation. That is the trouble about 
our pictures of Babbitt. They are too 
often drawn from his advertisements, 
from his Rotary dinners as pictured in 
Life and The New Yorker, from the 
columnists, but not from life. Sinclair 
Lewis has a marvelous eye, but he, too, 
sees Babbitt in terms of the automobile 





game for columnists 
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ads and the paint ads and the Sears- 
Roebuck 
the advertising pages is fair enough 


calendar. Now the argot of 
and paragraphers 
and an occasional book page; but it is 
not honest material for the artist. The 
Babbitt 
perspiring at a Rotary dinner and hears 
him announce that Business is Service, 


real artist, when he _ sees 


must say to himself: “No, that isn’t 
what I am after. I want something 
inside of the man.” It is the basic 


mistake of our novelists to assume that 


Babbitt takes his own patter more seri- 


ously that we do. 


Some time ago Thomas Beer began 


Comme 
MINNESOTA 





HEN you come to the great 
convention in Minneapolis this 
summer, you'll find yourself in 
the midst of America’s greatest lake 
country—Minnesota—Nature’s beautiful 
summer playground. “Mother” and the 
youngsters will be safe and happy here 
sandy beaches for safe bathing, en 
chanting woodland trails for hiking or 
riding, good tennis courts, smooth scenic 
highways, interesting places to visit, 


Indian camps, historic spots . bluffs, 
dalles, waterfalls, primeval forests 
Healthful summer climate, bracing air, 
cool nights. 

Fishing? mat here you'll find the kind 
you read about, but seldom experience—bass, 
pike, trout, Muskies and others For golfers, 
there are many sporty courses that add new 
zest and fascination to the game r restless 
souls that seek adventure the lure of the 1 
known, Minnesota has the world’s finest canoe 
trails 


Any style of living you want 


isonable rates modern resort hotels 


convenience and comfort, lake 


at re 
with every cot 
campsites. Plan 
“tarry a while 


You'll feel bet- 


tages, log cabins in the woods, 


now to bring the family and t 
in this gl rious vacation land 


ter when you get back home, and you'll want 
to come again 

Special R. R. Tourist rates to Minnesota. Fine 
trair and Dus service through« it the state Mail 


the coupon for interesting booklet 


Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota Ass’n 


669 Merchants Bank Bldg., St. 
Minneapolis 


Mail this Coupon 








....Resort 1» 669 Merchants Bank Bldg., 
Hotels St. Paul, Minn 

Send Booklet and informatior 
on items I have checked 


...Cottages 


..--Fishing 


a Golf Name 
..Canoeing 
Lakesite 
~..Purchase | Address 
Farm 
~..-.--Lands 





Paul., Minn. 
Duluth 


a book review thus: “To go collecting 


raw materials in Ameri tory is 
to learn that Americans are a set of 
humorless prigs, but the pursuit 
wholesome and necessary.” Wholesome 
and necessary perhaps fo e pampl 
leteer and for the satirist, but futile 
and fatal for the artist. For the artist 


knows, or ought to know, that no natior 
is a set of prigs, or a set of heroes, « 
a set of cowards, or a set of hypocrit 

anything except 
vable 


¢ +} irtist } 


of fruitful approach for the 


No nation is a set of 


people; and the only conce form 


to accept the basic humar ty of the 


people he writes about. 





Land of 
Ten 
Thousand 
Lakes 











































International 
Trade Relations 








MANUFACTURER iiic.a1 
distribution of portable lamps and 
shades for the home is desirous of 


making connections for the sale of his 
merchandise in South American coun- 
tries. 
osition of this kind, 
H. A. Williams Mfg. Co. 
Crandon, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


address 








From time to time the Secre- 
tary of Rotary International or 
the Secretaries of Rotary Clubs 
have been in receipt of requests 
from Rotarians for lists of Ro- 
tarians of other countries in cer- 
tain lines of business. Inquiries 
have been received as to how a 
manufacturer might locate agents, 
or how a broker might secure 
the handling of certain kinds of 
goods, or how some other busi- 
ness relationship might be established. 
Rotarians have indicated their desire 
to with Rotarians be- 
cause of their confidence that Rotari- 
whom to do 


connect other 


ans are safe men with 
business. In order to provide a means 
by which such desires may be accom- 
plished THE ROTARIAN has de- 
cided to inaugurate a special advertis- 
ing section for 


International Trade 
Relations 


This column will be conducted as a 
which Rotarians of 
to get 
one another and 
profitable business 


medium through 


various countries may seek 


acquainted with 
develop mutually 


relations. 


While the publishers of THE 
ROTARIAN trust that all relations 
developing from contacts established 
through this column will prove mu- 
tually profitable, pleasant, and _satis- 
factory in every way, they manifestly 
cannot assume any responsibility for 


the outcome of such relations. 





Rate: Each insertion $1.00 a line 
(seven average words to the line) or 
$14.00 per inch. Address: Advertis- 
ing Manager THE ROTARIAN, 221 
E. Cullerton St., Chicago, U.S.A. 





If you are interested in a prop- | 








Rotarians 


By Rotary Bibliophile 


THE ROTARIAN 
An African Flight—By Walter Mittelholzer, 
René Gouzy, Arnold Heim; 235 pages; illus- 
trated; price $3.00 paper bound—$3.50 linen 
bound Published by Orall Fiissli, Zurich, 
Switzerland. Printed in German. 
A hydroplane flight from Zurich 


across the Dark Continent to the Cape 
of Good Hope has been accomplished by 
Rotarian Walter Mittelholzer with his 
companions, René Gouzy, journalist, 
Arnold Heim, geologist, and assistant 
pilot Hartmann. Their many adven- 
tures and rare experiences have been 
gathered and published recently by Orell 
Fiissli Verlag of Zurich and Leipzig. 

The most outstanding achievement of 
this expedition, as the richly illustrated 


volume shows, has not been that of 
breaking records or achieving new 
sportive victories, but it was under- 


taken with the aim of sponsoring in- 
ternational air transportation and of 
mapping and picturing our earth and 
its inhabitants from the air. To these 
men, flying is not for personal agran- 
disement but is undertaken for the keen 


joy of life and progress. 


In this volume, science and sport, as 
Albert Heim, one of the 
world’s foremost geologists, states, 
have “given one another their hands” 
in an unexpected successful adventure. 

The book is a document of our times 
and the progress of our means of travel. 
When we think how only a hundred 
years ago the and wagon were 
our fastest means of transportation on 


Professor 


horse 


land, and at sea only the slow 
sailboat, we must recognize 
smaller our world is getting, 
tinents are into 
hoods” and that we can see 
face of the earth at a pace sw 
that of the migrating bird. 

Besides than 200 
offset illustrations, and four 
one plan, the book is rich in d 
of the country, plants, anin 
man. In the pictures and filn 
the explorers brought back, t 
ers and professors will find wo 
material for a solid ground 
teaching of sociological, geog 
and biological subjects. 


“orowing 


more 


The book gives the reader an 
the inexpressible enjoyment 
view from the skies is giving. W: 
convinced that this work will 
progress of aeronautics and it 
opment of better understanding 
man to man, city to city, land to 


Battle With the Soil 


Grain—By Robert Stead ; 281 pages; 
Published by George H. Doran Con 
York, New York. 

“Grain,” by Robert Stead, is a1 

moving story of the Canadian y 

belt. Against a prairie background « 


finds the sturdy—and sometimes 
characters working out their destini 
while wrestling with Nature. T 














Members of the first transcontinental water flight expedition across the Da 


Continent from 


Alexandria to Capetown. 


From left to right—Rene Gou: 


author and authority on African life and customs; Dr. Arnold Heim, geologi: 
Walter Mittelholzer, chief pilot and president of the Adastra Aviation Compa 


and Assistant Pilot Hartmann. 
Club of Zurich, Switzerland. 


Walter Mittelholzer is a member of the Rota 
Gouzy, Heim, and Mittelholzer are co-authors 


“An African Flight” which is briefly reviewed above. 
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ry of the peasantry one must 
the soil and reach bedrock. 
of “Gander” Stake does that; 
an inarticulate farmer labori- 
rking out values and finally 
=; medicine with a grim smile, 
ne himself through a great 
tion and showing a cool courage 
vencies though naturally of 
temperament. Through it all 
eam of wheat ears in the sun, 
ence of harvest, the threat of 
nd the strain of the unceasing 

with the soil. 
W ever large scale farming is done 
the acter will be readily recognized. 
T re not too minutely described 
y are sufficiently sketched. Cov- 
is it does, the last few decades 
ry introduces many of the com- 
yns arising from the world war 
al ows the effects of distant battles 
in the peaceful prairie scene. One feels 
at the struggle with the elements has 
really stiffened sinews and sharpened 
wits, that from such strife humanity 
as gained—if not victory—at least in- 
creased self-respect. So “Gander,” 
ough he lost his girl, through mis- 
nderstanding, did threshing 
which left golden memories for them 


some 


Verses for Children and 
Grown-ups 


Lanes o' Ladland—By John Eberhardt; 72 
pages; illustrated; price $1.00. Published by 
the Goldsmith-Woolard Publishing Company, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

“Lanes o’ Ladland,” by John J. Eber- 
hardt, is as carefree as the title would 
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indicate. Hence it is a somewhat diffi- 
cult collection to review by the accepted 
A good 
deal of verse for children is actually 
written for adults—and much of what 
appears in this book was written for 


standards for verse writing. 


the parents—or for the precocious chil- 
dren of the stage. But not all 
things as “My Cordurey Breeches” and 
“Chummates” the boy does most of the 
talking himself. 


in such 


The cartoons and _hand-lettering 
which are liberally used throughout the 
little volume improve it a great deal. 

The last half of the collection is de- 


“ 


voted to excerpts from “Lanes o’ Life” 
by the same author. If you like the 
sort of thing that Guest and 
3erton Braley turn out in quantities, 
you will like many of these. But per- 
sonally I find several of them a trifle 
hardest 


Edgar 


too saccharine. One of the 
things to get in the arts is a certain 
restraint on the part of the artist. The 
sophisticated reader likes to do some of 
the interpreting himself—and if you 
give him something hints at 
much more than it actually says, he will 
call you a kindred spirit. 


which 


Sophistication along with our remi- 
nisecences of home and childhood? Yes 
—I think we need it. 
phisticated without being smart-alecky 
—and good art calls for an adventure 


One can be so- 


by the audience as well as one by the 
artist. If you have any five or six- 
year-old friends to whom their daddies 
occasionally read aloud (or should!) 
then I would suggest this little volume 
as an excellent gift. 


Poor But Rich 


(Continued from page 23) 


which my acquaintances attributed to 
me, increase an hundred-fold. I sup- 
pose it all came from my putting into 
the business a lot of spiritual stuff 
which I can hardly call by name. Only 
one who has conceived and nursed a 
tiny toddling bank can know what I 
mean. 


My Acre of Diamonds is, as usual, 
in very familiar surroundings. I find 
that a considerable portion of my 
riches, is in the imagination of my fel- 
low-men, who think that to be a banker 
is to be a gentlemen of fortune. 

One of the early loans I made when 
I opened my bank was to a man named 
Skillett. Neither his name nor his face 
appealed to my idea of financial well- 
being. As I saw him for the first time, 
I thanked God like the Pharisee that I 
was not as other men are. However, 
Skillett was better than he looked. By 


a strange turn of fate he had acquired 
a wife who brought into his life all 
that he lacked before, good looks, 
brains and credit. On the strength of 
those vague values, I loaned to him and 
his wife five hundred dollars to set him 
up in a roofing business. He had a 
shop that was so small that he had to 
go outside to turn around. His rise in 
our little business world was rapid. 
Long ago he passed me in material 
things. He lives in a better house, 
owns three cars, his note for thousands 
of dollars can be used at the Federal 
Reserve Bank as collateral to my 
bank’s note. Skillett is a success as the 
world measures it. But unlike many 
other men he has not forgotten where 
he got his start. 

I have helped with my bank many 
men to do as Skillett did. Some of 


them remember me, some of them do! 


”~) 





... and all that lies at the 
other end of “the Longest 
Gangplank in theWorld”... 


F YOU haven’t been in Paris 

for a year. even for six 

months...the edge is off your 

knowledge of the world.cw 
You've rusted a bit.“ You aren’t 
your most brilliant.«“You miss 
the stimulating atmosphere. . . 
mental and physical...the subtle 
French viewpoint ... don’t post- 
pone finding them a minute longer 
than is necessary... take them in 
France afloat as you sail toward 
France ashore.*~ Make your reser- 
vations now on your favorite 
among the Weekly Express Liners, 
“Tle de France’, “Paris” or““France’’. 
e~You’re in the world’s pleasure 
capital the minute you cross“the 
longest gangplank in the world” 
at the New York pier.o~Fastest 
and most direct service toLondon. 
ewAt Le Havre de Paris... no 
transferring to tenders ... simply 
another gangplank . . . a waiting 
boat-train . . . three hours, Paris. 


French Line 


Information from any authorized French Line Agent 


or 


2 


write direct to 19 State Street, New York Ci 


2 
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not. But in the success of all of them, 
I find my own. It is an intangible sort 
of success, it puts no money in my 
purse. I cannot spend it. But I havea 
feeling and an assurance that it has 
gone to my credit on the books of an 
Invisible Bank. 

In my part of the country, we are in 
the midst of a great industrial war, the 
strike of the United Mine Workers. 
The Union is whipped but refuses to 
admit it. While the Union officials 
draw out salaries ranging from three 
thousand to twelve thousand dollars a 
year, the rank and file of the men with 
their families are in actual want. 

One of them, an Italian, came to my 
house one Sunday afternoon and asked 
my opinion about going to work, brav- 
ing the dangers of being called “scab,” 
of being shot in the back by pickets 
or having his home blown up _ by 
hired thugs. I advised him to go to 
work, trying to teach him the same 
lessons I had taught my partners in the 
coal business years before. I do not 
know whether he has gone to work or 
not. But I do know that as I talked 
to my Italian friend, I unearthed one 
of those unseen nuggets of gold. It 
was in this man’s heart and memory. 
It appears that thirteen years ago 
during what was known as the seven- 
teen months’ strike in the coal fields, 
I had loaned him a thousand dollars to 
build his home. The strike came on 
and he says that for two years, I 
never asked him for the “pro-cent” and 


the portals is both onerous and honor- 
able. Furthermore, to admit a member 
is not to finish with him but only to 
begin. He must be educated in Rotary. 
We must deal faithfully with him; hide 
nothing; explain all,—it is our duty 
and his right. Rotarians educated in 
Rotary are satisfactory Rotarians. 
Uneducated ones are a peril to the club 
and to Rotary. Stress the sacrifices of 
time and effort and money. Let men 
come in with eyes wide open and hearts 
aglow with a new vision. Education or 
_Information Committees do not sugar 
pills or wrap iron fists in silken gloves, 
—they tell a straight story of privi- 
leges and duties. Then comes the Fel- 
lowship Committees to absorb a man 
into the life of the club. It makes the 
club a happy, friendly place, full of 
good fellowship and goodwill. He is 
made to feel at home. He identifies 
himself with the life of the club instead 
of being, as he would be but for the 
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he could not forget it. I had forgotten 
that I ever loaned him a doilar. I 
cannot recall having any particular 
virtue in not asking him for payment, 
not even for the “‘pro-cent.” 

Whether I did or did not makes no 
difference. But the fact that he re- 
membered that I did not, is the big 
thing to me. Just another addition to 
my fabulous riches. It is certainly a 
treasure laid up in a place where moth 
and rust do not corrupt nor thieves 
break through and steal. 

Right here someone doubtless in- 
quires, what does it aH amount to any- 
how? What good does it afford one 
to be rich merely in the imagination of 
one’s fellowmen? Isn’t success some- 
thing more than having pleasure in 
another’s? This is a practical world 
and this thing of finding wealth in 
some coal-digger’s memory is simply 
bunk. 


What is behind the looking-glass? I 
have discovered that this new found 
wealth of mine is after all the only real 
riches. Its possession does not keep me 
lying awake at nights for fear some 
catastrophe may sweep it all away. 
The rise and fall of the stock-market 
does not alter its value. 


It does not cost me anything for fire 
insurance. There is no tax to pay upon 
it. If Caesar should come to assess me 
upon my wealth, he will find nothing. 
I do not perjure myself by making no 
return of it. The intricacies of the 
income tax law, trouble me not. 





Why Club Service? 


(Continued from page 15) 


Fellowship Committee, a spectator of 
it. And lastly, the Program Commit- 
tee provides the mental stimulus of the 
club, than which, few activities could 
possibly be of greater moment to its 
health and spirit. 

As I conceive it, Rotarians as such, 
have two obvious duties, and, having 
performed these two in a thorough 
manner, all the rest will naturally and 
almost inevitably follow. The first duty 
of Rotarians is to make the club itself 
healthy and spirited and the second is 
to take the ideal of Rotary into the 
vocations represented by the members. 
If I were asked to cut things to the 
bone and to state, in as few words as 
possible, the irreducible minimum of 
Rotary’s demands upon its members I 
should simply quote my last sentence: 
to take the ideal of Rotary into the 
vocations represented by the members. 
When Rotarians concentrate upon these 
two and achieve universal success in 





Api 
The source of supply is so ndant 
that I have no fear of its exha: oy 


can be rich this way, and, if th, wor, 
should turn over and a Russia 
be set up in this country, they 


nothing from me. I will still 

I had before and the more the hy»: 
for my treasure, the less they w | {nq 
In fact my wealth will increase y rea. 


son of the fruitless search for it 
will always think I have it 
somewhere. 

There is nothing dishonest about j:. 
if I allow people to think what t! 


V are 
determined to think anyhow. They 
will not take a denial seriously. If my 
clothes are a bit shabby or my car 
somewhat wobbly, they think I am just 
an eccentric individual, which is not 


the worst reputation to have. 

I have not robbed nor wronged any. 
one by my sudden acquisition of riches, 
I know my soul will not be required of 
me this night because I openly rejoice 
in my abundance. It is the only kind 
of wealth which has no wings. It casts 
no shadow upon my past, and carries 
no regretful consequences to my chil- 
dren. There is nothing about it for 
which I must ask forgiveness. 

Preachers may declaim against the 
accumulations of wealth, as it is gen- 
erally understood, with the trite in- 
junction that it cannot be carried over 
the border. That is a mistake. The 
kind I am talking about can all be 
taken along. It is good at the Eterna! 
Bank or ought to be. 


them there will be no question about the 
success of Rotary in the field of its 
subsidiary tasks such as boys work, 
crippled children’s work, etc., for these 
social tasks are the natural fruit of a 
healthy, spirited club and should not, in 
point of fact, be tackled at all by the 
club unless these pre-requisite condi- 
tions exist. 

Thus the call of Club Service is a 
call to first principles; to fundamenta! 
necessities; to precautionary  stock- 
taking. It asks us to concern ourselves 
with realities. It bids the physician, 
who plans to heal others, to see to it 
that he himself is whole. Seek ye 
first the real Rotary club and all these 
other things that ye seek after without 
deserving them shall be added unto yu. 

How splendid if every Rotary clu! in 
the world were a first-rate Rotary c!.»! 
How wonderful if we had not our | 
and maimed and blind! Think wha 
would mean if Rotary had no handic 
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even Springs of 
Happiness 
ntinued from page 21) 


| drug. To get the treatment 
e here have to eat at the board- 

and drink the water from 
That seems to be all 


th rings. 
to it.” 

‘ g Number One is a little dif- 
fer than the rest,” he continued. 
“T ctor makes us take a package of 
bra th the water from that spring. 
I tl we take the bran to counteract 
some vison.” 


| TOOK another drink of the water 
f Spring Number Seven. If it 
contained any medicinal properties they 
certainly were not apparent to the 
taste. It tasted just like clear cold 
mountain water. The enthusiasm of 
my informant was contagious and I was 
almost willing to believe in the radio- 
active principles to which he ascribed 
the success of the cures. 

“It's remarkable,” he confided to me. 
“T wouldn’t have believed it possible. 
Four months ago I came up here a 
nervous wreck. Had high blood pres- 
sure, was forty pounds overweight, and 
was beginning with hardening of the 
Doctor told me in Chicago I 
could only last another year. Now look 
at me. I’ve lost fifteen pounds, I sleep 
like a boy, my blood pressure is pretty 
near down to normal, and—By Gosh! 
I’m the champion horse-shoe pitcher in 
the camp. I’m going to stay here till 
I get back to normal weight if it takes 
all summer. Then there’s Mrs. Tred- 
egar—she’s a _ society woman from 
Santa Barbara, came up here looking 
like the devil. Now she’s talking about 
going back and looking for a new hus- 
band. And there’s Pagan, he’s a big 
oil operator in Bakersfield. Came up 
three months ago, looking as though 
he'd been going without sleep for a 
couple of months. Now he’s going 
back, and he says he’s got to get new 
clothes—his old ones hang on him like 
sacks. Claims he’s added ten years to 
his life. The doctor’s got a fortune in 
these springs. Certainly wonderful!” 

“How many people are there in the 
camp?” I inquired. 

“Must be close to thirty,” he replied. 
“Some of them only stay a couple of 
weeks and some stay months. I’m an 
old timer here but I certainly think it’s 
worth while. We have a pretty good 
time at the camp. The doctor is a 
crank on smoking; he gives prizes to 
the man who smokes the least and then 
he only gives us meat three times a 
week, He never gives us any medicine, 
just makes us drink the water from 
these springs. Guess that’s medicine 
enough.” 

I certainly felt interested in the 


arteries. 


Seven Springs of Happiness, and our | 
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conversation finally ended by my going although they were only about a mile 
back to the camp with my newly found apart, it was nevertheless a hard road 


acquaintance. 


That night I earned my bed and 
Next morn- 
ing I tackled the doctor for a job and 
it so happened that his secretary had 
been called for jury duty. 
vinced the worthy doctor that I could 
I was immediately my one trip around the springs, but 
I asked per- once a day all the members of the camp 


board by chopping wood. 


pound a typewriter, 
installed in my new job. 
mission, however, 
round the springs. 


I found that the trail to the different health. 
springs was a good deal of a climb, and 


Having con- 


to make one trip 


I found that all the springs 
bore the same legend on Happiness, but 
I must confess that by the time I had 
arrived at Spring Number Four, I was 
beginning to feel that I was carrying 
all the water I wanted. 


to travel. 


My curiosity was entirely satisfied by 


would start out with their tin cups and 
packages of bran in their quest for 
And they found it—there was 
no gainsaying that fact. You could 


After the Minneapolis Convention 


De Luxe 


Tour 


in Special Train ¢ 


Limited to 100 Rotarians, Families and Friends 


Starting Day 





17 Great Days from 
Minneapolis and 


Return 

WHAT YOU Sign" 
3% days. 

WILL SEE Motor trip 
over the 
famous Columbia River Highway 
to Portland, Ore. 
A two day motor trip through 
Rainier National Park overnight at 
Paradise Inn), 
Seattle, Wash., 1 day. 
Vancouver, B. C., 1 day. 
The magnificent Canadian Rockies 
and Lake Louise. 
Three and a half days at Lake 
Louise, with Chateau Lake Louise 
as headquarters, includes motor 
trips to Yoho Valley, Emerald 
Lake, Valley of Ten Peaks and 
Moraine Lake, all sites of magnifi- 
cent beauty. 
A motor trip to Banff follows with 
a day and a half at Bani? Springs 
Hotel. 
Train proceeds direct from Banff 
to Minneapolis, arriving July 
a. m., in time for connection to 
Chicago. 


Care Free Travel— 
Personal Service Handles 
All Details For You 


Your trip will be managed 
by experienced travel experts 
who are familiar with the ter- 
ritory covered. The very best 
accommodations have been re- 
served at all points. All reser- 
vations are provided for, as 
are all transfers of baggage 
between train and hotels. You 
have nothing to worry about, 
nothing to mar your enjoy- 
ment. All tips on the train 
are paid for you. All taxi, 
bus and hotel bills are includ- 
ed. All hotel rooms will have 
private baths. 


Space Limited! 


ENNIS TRAVEL SERVICE, 822 Military Park Bldg., Newark, N. J. 


PT 


FREE 


pon at right. 


822 Military Park Bldg., Newark, N. J. 


on the Deluxe 17-Da 
Beautifully illustrated book- 
lets and folders describing 
the attractions to be seen on 
this tour, sent free. Use cou- 


purchase my ticket from my home and stop off at Minneapolis, 
for the Rotary International convention, June 18-22, 1928. 
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Convention Closes 


Minneapolis 

See Glacier National Park, Columbia River 

Highway, Portland, Tacoma, Rainier Park, 

Seattle, Vancouver. Lake Louise, Banff and 
Canadian Rockies 


Step aboard a private train at noon, June 22, the 
day the Minneapolis convention closes, and spend 
17 delightful, carefree days with fellow Rotarians 
visiting the vitalizing grandeur of Glacier National 
Park, the Pacific Northwest and the Canadian 
Rockies. You can travel in luxurious manner with 
pleasant companionship and in finest all-Pullman 
equipment on this personally conducted tour of the 
greatest scenic wonders of the North American 
continent. YET THE COST OF THIS TRIP 
WILL BE MUCH LESS THAN IF YOU MADE 
IT ALONE, IN ORDINARY RAILROAD AC- 
COMMODATIONS. 

This deluxe tour is planned to afford the greatest comfort and 
variety, the most interesting routes, and complete relief from 
the mechanical details of traveling, such as baggage, reserva- 
tions, making connections, and tipping. 

You will travel in style in a train composed of stateroom and 
drawing room Pullman cars, baggage car, dining and club cars, 
and an added innovation of a new steel day coach to be used 
as an assembly car for games, parties and as a general informal 
rendezvous. Thus you may join the party in the assembly car, 
or have the seclusion of your own room, as the spirit moves. 
You will have nine nights in choice rooms in wonderful hotels 
at the various points of interest. Every facility known to mod- 
ern travel is provided on this tour to make your trip a pleasant 
and memorable one. 


Finest Service — Complete Trip for Less 
Than You Would Pay Traveling Alone — 
Buy Your Ticket from Home—Save Money, 
Time and Bother— Great Opportunity to 
*‘See America First.’’ 

You can buy your ticket at your home ticket office, and save 
money on the fare to the Minneapolis convention, which will 
help pay for this great tour. Every day will be spent profitably 
and pleasantly, because there will be no time lost waiting for 
taxis, sight-seeing motor coaches, or hotel rooms. Everything 
is arranged for you in advance. Only 100 persons can be ac- 
commodated. Use coupon below today for complete particulars, 
itinerary, and rate schedule. 


Mail Coupon Today for Full Facts! 
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ENNIS TRAVEL SERVICE, 


Please send complete information and illustrated literature 
Tour of Glacier National Park, 


Pacific Northwest and Canadian Rockies, and state how I can 
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INTEREST! 


The saving that results from use 
of the service offered by Trans- 
Continental Freight often repre- 
sents the interest on great amounts 
of working capital. 

This is a feature which every busi- 
ness man must want to consider, 
and one into which we are willing 
to go personally in detail. 

Ask us and see exactly how good 
an investment the use of Trans 
Continental Freight can turn out 
to be. 


TRANS CONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT COMPANY 


Telephone: Dearborn 7209 
Private Exchange 


7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Offices in Principal Cities 








BIRD POINTS 


If you want the 


choicest Agate and 
Jasper Arrows go- 
ing, ask for a lot on 
selection. Have 
5,000 on hand and 
others keep coming. 
Send references. 


Will _ saeny: It will pay you to see 
them fear no competition. ‘Not how 
cheap, ka how good.’ 

Also everything the Sioux make, postpaid 
and insured one way—coats, shirts, leggins, 
dresses, feather hats of Eagle quills, weapons, 
ete. Sioux work. Wholesale to dealers. 44th 
year. 


L. W. STILWELL, Deadwood, S. Dak. 








Our Latest 
CATALOG 


of 
Badges, Souvenirs, 
etc. 


IS WORTHWHILE 


If you have not received your copy 
write for it now. 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 


2448 W. 22nd St., Chicago, Ill. 

















Get Ready for Your Convention 
ORDER NOW 
Hats, Feszes, Arm Bands, 
Banners, Streamers, Buttons, 
) Parasols, Souvenirs, Novel- 

ties. 
Everything for Every 
Occasion—Club or Lodge 











M. Hefter’s Sons, 154 Lawrence St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Norway VEpITERRANFAN 
52 days, $600 to $1300 

Spain, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Scotland, 

Berlin, (Paris, London). World Cruise, 

Jan. 16th, 110 days, $1000 up. Mediter- 

ranean, 66 days, Jan. 30, $600 up. 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 
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| hear them boasting how they were los- 
| ing weight and the women would com- 


pare their complexions, just the same as 
they would taik on dress under other 


| circumstances. Certainly, these springs 


were springs of happiness, for they 
contained in their depths remarkable 
health-giving properties. 

One morning John S. Pagan came 
in to pay his bill and I can assure you 
that the bill was almost as steep as 
the mountain trail. He paid his bill 
without comment, then threw a letter 
on the doctor’s desk. 

“I’ve _pricked the bubble,” he said, 


| “I’ve found out all there is to this 
/ seven springs of happiness business. 




















It’s a fake—buncombe—-humbug—any- 
thing you’ve a mind to call it. It’s just 
a graft—nothing more—nothing less. 
What have you got to say about it, 
Doc?” 

The doctor merely looked at him in 
mild surprise. “I hardly understand 
you,” he replied. 

“Oh! Come off, Doc! Come off! I’ve 
taken a sample from each one of your 
springs and had them analyzed—and 
there’s the report. Each one of your 
springs is just water—just ordinary 
H.O—no arsenic, no radium—nothing 
but plain water. The whole thing’s a 
fake. But say, Doc! I’d like to ask 
one question, “Why the bran?” 


‘THE doctor paled a trifle under his 
tan as he glanced at the report. He 
looked into the face of Pagan. 

“Why do you say it’s a fake?” 

“Well, isn’t it?” asked Pagan, defi- 
antly, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

“Look here, Pagan,” said the doctor, 
“when you came up here you were a 
wreck, your nerves were in a shocking 
condition; your digestive apparatus was 
on the rocks; your blood pressure was 
high; you were disgustingly fat; as for 
sleep—you didn’t know what it was to 
have a good night’s sleep. Now look 
at you—at the end of three months 
you’re in as good a condition as you 
can ever hope to be. You sleep good, 
you eat good, your food gives you no 
trouble, your weight is down to normal. 
Why, man alive, you’ve added years 
to your life, and yet you have the nerve 
to tell me that the whole thing is a 
fake.” 

“Well,” said Pagan, “I’ve got to ad- 
mit it, you’ve certainly fixed me up in 
good shape. I never felt better in my 
life. But facts are facts—that water 
has no curative qualities.” 

“All right, Pagan!” replied the doctor, 
“for the sake of argument, we’ll admit 
that the Seven Springs of Happiness 
contain no minerals or radio-active 
principles. On the other hand, you 
have never heard me say anything re- 
garding these things.” 

“Well, you led us to believe it,” said 


| Pagan sharply. “How about that bran 


A pr 


business at Spring Number 0) \ 
may not have said it in actu: 
but the inference was there.” 

“T have always maintained,’ ' 
the doctor stoutly, “that the mig 
these springs was effective in su 
as yours—and I was right—dex 
However, since this seems to by 
down, I will go further and 
the water of these springs is ju 
mountain water, but, at the san. tip, 
it has wonderful properties.” . 

“No more than any other water,” sai; 
Pagan promptly. 

“I admit that,” said the docto 
let’s get down to brass tacks. Men of 
your caliber, because you are suc 
in business, imagine that you c 5. 
regard the laws of health, the same as 
you disregard the laws of the land 
You eat to excess and drink alcoho! 
liquors to excess, scorn to take prope: 
exercise and necessary rest and then 
you wonder why you break down. Whe 
you come up here you are simply \ 
tims of auto-intoxication. You hay 
been poisoning yourself for years and 
imagine that you have been cheating 
Nature. It can’t be done. What do | 
do with you? DoTI give you medicin 
No! I lead you to believe in the cura- 
tive properties of my Seven Springs of 
Happiness and you do the rest! You 
walk about ten miles a day; this gives 
you the exercise you need. Then you 
drink nearly a gallon of water a day, 
which is the finest thing in the world 
to wash the poison out of your systen 
I make you swallow nearly three ounces 
of bran a day, which supplements th 
action of the water. Last, but not 
least, I put you on a diet in order to 
give your body a chance. Exercise, lot 
of water and a little bran for roughage 
is the only combination that will do you 
any good.” 

Pagan was staring at the doctor as 
he drove his facts home. 

“Yes,” went on the doctor, “there’s a 
million men today who could stave of 
the undertaker for years if they would 
follow this simple routine in their own 
home town, but they won’t believe it 
The only way I succeed in this treat- 
ment is to fool men like you with my 
story of the Seven Springs of Happ 
ness and charge you a big fat fee for 
the treatment.” “And,” he added tr 
umphantly, “I’m getting away with 1 
and I’m getting results. Am I right?” 

For answer Pagan held out his hand. 
“Of course you’re right! Barnum was 
right and you’re right. We won't ac 
cept the simple truths. We have to be 
fooled before we accept them. 0 
ahead, Doc! You’re getting results n( 
I’m going to send a bunch of my friv nds 
up here for treatment. More powe: to 
your elbow, and may your Se 
Springs of Happiness never run di)!" 








RES a ie 
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Rotary in Brazil 


(Continued from page 19) 


and every probability points 
mpletion of the project well 
ce of the time indicated. In 
-cheme was so popular that it 
top there. One member offered 
bute all of the required school 
and materials. And another 
offered a substantial monthly 
tion over a period of years. 


T essary ground for the schools 
Horizonte and Juiz de Fora 
u -ewise donated by members, and 


ntos club anounced that within 
months a Rotary Playground 

e turned over to that city. This 
ve earty response towards carrying 


out such meritorious plans is but a 
indication of the sincerity and 
whole-heartedness with which Brazil- 


save entered into the Rotarian 


It is not possible in a brief review of 
the conference to give details or even 
enumerate all of the many meritorious 
propositions which were presented and 
approved by the convention. Generally 
speaking, Rotary in Brazil is perhaps 
taken more seriously than in the United 
States. However, Bob Shalders, the 
Rio club’s humoristic secretary, and 
Oliveira Passos (delegate to the Ostend 
Convention) afforded plenty of amuse- 
ment with their wit and humor. The 
proceedings were of course carried on 
in Portuguese, the language of Brazil. 

The conference decided upon a uni- 


Convention in Rio in 1930 or 1932 and 
also proposing the creation of a Latin 
American Rotary Council, obtained ap- 
proval of these resolutions from the 
conference and the promise of support 
for these propositions from the other 
clubs in Latin America. 

The president of the State of Minas 
Geraes was congratulated upon his pro- 
gressive program of good roads; the 
question of Rotary publicity was dis- 
cussed at length and it was decided to 
restrict these activities to the consid- 
eration of each club; a motion was 
passed that in the reorganization of 
the educational system of the Federal 
District, dental facilities be supplied for 
the pupils at public schools; a vote 
of confidence was given to Dr. Rodrigo 
Octavio, the famous Brazilian jurist. 
whose name was recently maligned by 
the Hearst papers of the United States, 
in connection with the Mexican con- 
troversy over state documents, after- 
ward proved to be forgeries. A resolu- 
tion was passed to cooperate with auto- 
mobile societies of the country in order 
to obtain uniform regulations govern- 
ing traffic, etc., throughout the South 
American countries; and a committee 
of three members from each club was 
appointed to work out the problem of 
obtaining uniform classification of 
members in the various Brazilian clubs. 

The convention adjourned late on the 
evening of the third day amid applause 
of the members of the various clubs 





... the newest proof of 
Statler thoughtfulness 


..radio in 


every room 


Over-night or over-Sunday 
in a strange city now here 
to go nothing to do 
that’s when you most ap- 
preciate this newest Statler 
service. 

While you lounge com- 
fortably in your quiet 
Statler room, you can enjoy 
the radio as you would at 
home. Choice of two care- 
fully selected programs, 
with superlative reception, 
always available. And 
there’s no charge, of course. 

Plan your trip to be in a 
Statler over Sunday. You're 


sure of a pleasant, restful 


SP COCR LA. 


There are Statler Hotels in: 


week-end. 


form Rotary flag for the Brazilian clubs 


not containing the Brazilian national colors, present and everyone carried away with BOSTON 
er to yellow and green. It was also decided him a determination to further the BUFFALO (Hotel Statler 
ots to hold a convention annually, Bello great cause of Rotary, not only in on nie 
hage Horizonte having been chosen for 1928. Brazil but in the many other countries DETROIT + ST. Lours 
. you The Rio de Janeiro club being deter- where our fellow-members are also NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, 


mined to have the International Rotary carrying on its high ideals. Statler-Operated 


Z a Hotels Statler 
One Man’s Scratch Pad 


By Arthur L. Lippmann 


‘é IGHTEEN bags of number seven— 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio 
reception, Fixed, unchanging 
rates posted in all rooms. 


’Phone the warehouse at eleven— 
eat Check wp gas and water taxes— 
my Get a bottle Scotch at Max’s— 
p Ask Miss Trask to buy some stencils— 
for Memo: order one gross pencils— 
Write the salesmen’s weekly letter— 





Why can’t Akron branch do better? 








t?” Have mechanic look at trailer— | 

ne 2 P. M.—Call on the tailor— 

ice 3 3 P. M.—See Mr. Proctor— 

ic — “ask , tor— 

: % Tell Miss Trask to pay my doctor Sein aac, aaa 

De 2 s y sus h gs 1e ) —s meen ts tuned aa 

‘ Bring the missus home some toffy  gimony, 8 opened | with 

0 S Pound of butter, eggs and coffee— pf Lite Jr. heips make. the 
a ve a n! , event unusually impressive. 

Le Look up North and South Dakotas pesteniein-aie oumeent 


Dealers’ lists and selling quotas 





Endless memos, terse and clever— 
Do I ever read them? NEVER! 
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10 Inches Off 
Waistline In 
35 Days 


“T reduced from 48 inches to 3 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed. Thou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
recommend it as the natural way 
to reduce. Stop drugs, exercises 
and dieting. Try this easy way. 















Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don’t get results you owe 
nothing. You don’t risk a penny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en 





332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 





Landon & Warner, Dept. 4-G 332 8. LaSalle, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part 
please send me details of your trial offer. 





















P.O. Box 250 





Custom-Made 
Shirts 
Three for $10.00 


of broadcloth, poplin, madras and oxfords. 
Samples on request. 
Stevens Custom Shirt Company 
Elmira, N. Y. 
No Agents. 





FOR LARGE 
ATTENDANCES 
At every meeting Rotary members 
want to see their attendance recoru 
marked by 

Moore Maptack 

Send for New Revised Attendance 
Chart. It _will build up your at- 


tendance. 25c. 


; Moore Push-Pin Co, 
(Wayne Junction) Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mei D. Smitn, Realtor 
DeLand, Florida 


The home of John B. Stetson 
University 












Specializing in winter homes, 
orange groves and vineyards. 








Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


Rotary Club Luncheon held here Tuesdays 
12:15. Visiting Rotarians Welcome 














The Rotary Club Meets 
IN MONTREAL on Tuesdays, 12:45, at 


4Bindsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 
JOHN DAVivSUN, Manager 
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AMONG OUR LETTERS 








“Cannot .. . Agree” 


Epiror, THE ROTARIAN: 

I can assure you that I am an assiduous 
reader of THe Rorarian. I cannot at all agree 
with Merritt’s article in the February Ro- 
TARIAN entitled ‘‘Back Where We _ Started.” 
Rotary, like everything else, must prosper and 
change or otherwise die, and to go ‘“‘Back Where 
We Started” eliminates, among other things, the 
active expression of the Sixth Object and our 
International Service Committee. 

We cannot go back to where we started. 

ArcH B, LAMBERTON. 
London, England. 


“Our .. . Magazine” 


Epiror, THE ROTARIAN: 

In my estimation the article ‘‘Business Con- 
tacts,” by Chas. R. Wiers of Niagara Falls, 
which appears in the current number of our 
magazine is one of the best we have had along 
business lines. 

Many of our members have spoken about it 
and it is so full of ‘real meat’’ and so inter- 
estingly written that we shall be looking for 
more articles from Mr. Wiers’ pen in future 
numbers of our good magazine. 

THE RotTARIAN is read by all members of my 
family and we look forward to each new issue 
with a great deal of pleasure. 

C. LINN STONE. 
Oxford, New York. 

NoTtE—A second article by Mr. Wiers, 
entitled “Other Business Contacts, ap- 
pears in this number.—ED. 


“The Crave for... Profit” 
Epitor, THE ROTARIAN: 

I have just been enjoying THE ROTARIAN, to 
hand today. A fine number, tho’ that’s nothing 
new, for it is always fine. ‘‘The Quest of the 
Bluebird” and ‘Reflections of a Chinese Scholar” 
are both real good. 

But I think the gem is the last sentence of 
President Masaryk’s Message. And his refer- 
ence to the spiritual revival of which all nations 
stand in need is most timely. I would that more 
Rotary speakers struck this note. It need not 
be dinned in, but it should be struck. How is it 
that it is not more often stressed? Is it be- 
cause our membership is composed of so many 
of the very class who are most tempted to for- 
get the spiritual basis of man? I wonder. Cer- 
tainly the crave for financial profit which must, 
to some extent at any rate, be the ‘‘urge’’ be- 
hind all trading, is fearfully inclined to become 
the “ruling passion.’’ Thank God for the many 
really great men, who tho’ successful in busi- 
ness, have kept the brakes on this “‘urge!” 

SAMUEL J. HOLLOWAY. 
Bromley, Kent, England. 


“Finest Article” 


Epiror, THE ROTARIAN: 

The finest article we have ever read pertain- 
ing to business is “The Customer Turnover,” by 
Miles F. Hollister in the March issue of THE 
ROTARIAN. 

This is so good that I want to send a reprint 
of it to a number of my friends with a per- 
sonally written letter calling their attention to 
it. If you can have these reprints made and 
forward them, the same will be greatly appreci- 
ated, and of course, I will gladly pay the ex- 
pense. 

If you continue to publish articles as good as 
this one, the magazine will be eagerly read by 
business men. 

It adds considerable authority to this article 
to know that Mr. Hollister is engaged in per- 
sonnel work. 

Roy T. BAKER. 
Fargo, North Dakota. 


High Praise 


Epiror, THE ROTARIAN: 

The work of THE ROTARIAN in stimulating 
public opinion to a realization of Rotary'’s op- 
portunity in the great struggle of mankind for 
permanent, undisturable peace throughout the 
world, deserves the highest praise. 

MYLES WHITING. 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Historical Note and Cor; tion 


Epitor, THE ROTARIAN: 

My attention has been called to t} 
in a program of suggestions for th: 
of the anniversary of Rotary, sent 
fifteen months ago, an unfortunat 
ment was made to the effect that R 
Club of San Francisco was organized Ma 
Munoz. The facts are that Manuel 
American citizen of Spanish ancestry 
of the Rotary Club of Chicago, at 
tion of Paul Harris, while on a bus 
carried the ‘‘Rotary idea’ across th 
continent to San Francisco. He com: 
to Mr. Homer W. Wood, an attorn 
city, the thought of organizing the 
tary club. Mr. Wood wrote to Paul H 
further information. Mr. Wood then 
five San Francisco business and profes 
as an Organization Committee and the 
formally organized in November, 19038, 
Homer W. Wood as president. Rota: W 
then crossed the bay, interested som f 
friends in Oakland, California, and 
the third Rotary club in that city. 

CHESLEY R. Perry, 
Secretary, Rotary Internat 


Chicago, Ill. 


Scholarship and Athletics 


Epitor, THE ROTARIAN: 

I have just read Dr. Horn’s article relat 
athletics in the February number of Ti: 
TARIAN. Fortunately many college presi 
and public-school superintendents are Rota 
and it is to be hoped that the majority of t! 
read the article. 

For fifteen years I have spent the majo 
tion of my working days in schools and } 
studied the athletic situation pretty closely 
heartily agree with Dr. Horn that the great 
ficulty lies with the public in demanding 
ning teams instead of in the school offi 
themselves, all of whom are stronge 
scholarship than for athletics, but all suscept 
in varying degrees to public opinion and | 
pressure. 

I have wondered for a long time if scho 
executives couldn’t alleviate the situation, 
some degree at least, by putting more pressu 
on physical training for every student and 
ually taking the emphasis off football. It wou 
seem to me that this could be done so gradua 
and so skillfully that the public would scare 
notice it, but over a period of five or ten years 
would remedy the present deplorable tende: 
toward over-emphasis on football. 

I know personally several superintendents ' a 
have been discharged because they refused t) | | 
permit crooked athletics within their schools. | 
would seem to me that, after the athletic s 
tion has been settled, the next great task for t 
school teaching profession is to eliminat: 
tics as a factor, not only in our institutions 
higher learning but in public schools as 
The average public-school executive is a P 
indeed to withstand all the bombardments d- | 7 
rected against him from above and below a : 
from every side. The leaders of the Light B 3 
gade were toy soldiers in comparison. 4 

As one tremendously interested in educat 
and educational processes, I wish to thank D 
Horn for clarifying this matter so that 
average layman can understand it sufficient! 
to begin working on the remedy in cooperat 
with the educator. 


re sniiliatnaniabs 





he 


Roy J. Bi 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


“4 ppreciation”™ a 
Epiror, THE Rotarian: e 
The March issue of the Magazine cam: n a 


two or three days ago and in justice to you @! 
your associates I, want to express my ap! 
tion of this particular number. 

The article by Miles F. Hollister on page «ix! 
ought to be in the hands of every man 
sells goods, who operates a retail store, o 
directs salesmen in any capacity. 

Likewise, I enjoyed the article by 
Sparks Walker—probably because I am 
ested in certain types of nature study 
plants and flowers. 


E. Frep Ri 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. ; 
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It’s the money you spend 


wisely that counts 


Someone has said that a rich man has more fun keeping a budget 
than a man of moderate means. Because the money he saves is 
tangible, he can see it and invest it, and put it to work. Be that 


as it may, a budget is an invaluable help to anyone. 


A budget helps you keep the right proportions between ex- 
penses, prevents you from spending more than is best for food 
and rent, or crimping more than you should on entertainment 
and luxury. But a budget is not a reason for getting cheap things, 
things in which you forfeit quality by attempting to save on price. 
A budget says to you: “Here is the amount of money you should 
spend for this. Spend all of it, but don’t spend more.” And it 
is up to you to get the best that can be got for that amount. 


The person who spends his money wisely, who likes to get the 
utmost for it, always finds out from advertisements how he can 


spend it to the best advantage. 


It is surprising how much more wisely you can buy if you 
make it a habit to read advertising. A little more value here 
... a little better workmanship there . . . in this thing slightly 
more durability . . . that product perhaps a bit finer. And 
every cent of money you spend for advertised merchandise will 
bring you greater comfort, a higher quality of goods, and a stand- 
ard of excellence that is nationally recognized. 


It certainly pays to read the 


advertisements 




















Educational and philanthropic institu- 
tions in America have lost millions of 
dollars in possible gifts by trying to 
manage their own campaigns. 

\mateur-directed campaigns are one 
of the most expensive forms of economy. 

Running a campaign is a highly- 
technical and specialized business. It 
takes an organization and a skilled, 
experienced director who knows what 
to do, and when, and how. 

The fact that amember of your board 
has been successful in business, or law, 
or medicine is no assurance that he can 
successfully direct a campaign. It is 
unfair to him to ask him to assume that 
burden. Even if he has had a part in 
many campaigns, he is in not much 
better position. He has been but one 
wheel in the machinery—perhaps an 


all-important wheel; but after all only 




















a wheel. He has not had to bother with 
any of the thousand and one impor- 
tant details of operation and manage- 
ment that go on behind the scene in 
any campaign. He probably has no 
idea how many and how complex these 
details are. Yet if he directs the cam- 
paign he must know these details and 
when to handle them and who can 
handle them best. 

No, this campaign business is no 
place for amateurs. No wonder so 
many privately-directed campaigns 
fail. (Ten professionally-directed cam- 
paigns are successful for every amateur- 
directed one.) 

*x* * * 

We shall be glad to tell you how this 
organization would help to make your 
campaign successful and economical. 


Write direct to Carlton G. Ketchum. 


KETCHUM, INC. 


PITTSBURGH, PARK BUILDING—NEW YORK, 149 BROADWAY 
EXECUTIVES: George Ketchum; Carlton G. Ketchum; Norman MacLeod; Robert E. Grove 










1. All the men and women assigned to Ketchum campaigns are 
members of the PERMANENT staff. 

2. Ketchum campaigns in the past four years have averaged 
barely four percent in éotal expenses. 


3. Trained Ketchum publicity men. . . .most of them former edi- 
tors. ...handle publicity and advertising. 
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